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PRODUCERS  REFUSE  TO  BUY  (ME- 
MA  RIGHTS  FOR  SEVERAL  SENSA^ 
TIONAL  PLAYS  ON  BROADWAY 


;  NEW  YORK,  July  27— A  dostn  miich-discussed  piays 
that  held  Broadway  stages  for  many  months  came  to  the 
end  of  the  season  without  their  motion  picture  rights 
having  been  disposed  of. 

A  dozen  of  those  works  af  fiiction  that  have  been 
conspicuous  in  the  bookshops,  some  of  them  among  the 
"best  sellers/'  are  proving  that  in  the  picture  mart  ^they 
are  worse  off  than  ''worst  sellers"  since  they  have  not 
demonstrated  any  film  value  at  alL  The  situation  is 
perhaps  the  most  novel  and  interesting  this  market  has 
witnessed  in  the  years  the  picture-makers  have  been 
hurrying  with  fat  purses  to  tie  vtp  the  r^hts  of  every 
plot  which  as  play  or  book  has  hung  out  the  S.  R*  O. 
•sign  or  has  gone  into  multiple  editions. 

There  is,  definitely,  a  reason.  The  dramas  and 
stories  which  are  not  being  snatched  up  by  the  him  com** 
panies  are  salacious. 

Broadway,  however,  is  somewhat  mystified,  for 
Broadway  knows  only  too  well  that  in  some  other  sea- 
sons salacity  has  quickened  rather  than  retarded  the 
tHddtng  lor  screen  rights.  But  a  change  has  come  about. 
It  is  the  diange  of  which  Will  H.  Hays,  head  of  the 
central  organization  of  the  picture  producers,  gave  warn- 
ing more  than  a  year  ago.  He  said  then  that  the  motion 
picture  could  and  vould  do  its  own  house-deaning.  He 
had  his  organization  pass  certain  resolutions.  Play- 
producers  and  publishers,  after  a  season  in  which  they 
have  gone  to  new  lengths  in  catering  to  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  public  mood,  have  waked  up  to  the 
feet  that  those  resolntions  meant  business. 

The  Seratn ''ilovoliitiMi'' 

This  'devolution*'— -certain  dazed  authors,  publishers 

and  play-producers  who  have  seen  their  hopes  of  huge 
screen  prices  go  a-glimmering  are  calling  it  a  revolution 
— has  been  15  months  in  developii^  its  momentum.  It 
was  on  February  26,  1924,  that  the  22  producing  and  dis- 
tributing companies,  composing  the  Hays  organization, 
adopted  resolutions  which  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  prevent  a  questionable  type  of  book  and  play  which 
was  then  making  a  bid  for  public  favor,  and  which  has 
since  become  quite  prevalent  from  becoming  the  preva- 
lent type  of  picture;  to  exerdse  every  possible  care  that 
only  books  or  plays^  whidi  ate  of  the  right  type  are  used 
for  screen  presentation;  to  avoid  picturization  of  books 
or  plays  which  can  be  produced  only  after  such  changes 
as  to  leave  the  producer  subject  to  a  charge  of  deception; 
to  avoid  using  titles  which  are  indicative  of  a  kind  of 
picture  which  could  not  be  produced,  or  by  their  sug- 


gestiveoess  seek  to  obtain  attendance  by  deception,  and 
to  prevent  mialeadMigr  salacions  •r  dislKnieit  advertising* 
With  the  resolutions  duly  enacted,  Mr.  Hajrs  under- 
took to  prove  that  they  could  be  carried  out.  The  work- 
ing plan  prescribed  that  when  any  scenario  department 
was  offered^  a  play  or  book  that  violated  the  resiMons, 
it  should  be  rejected  and  the  Hays  office  notified.  If 
that  office  sustained  the  rejection,  all  the  other  member 
companies  were  advised.  Conceivably,  a  member  or  a 
producer  not  a  member  might  buy  a  story  that  had  been 
rejected  and  film  it,  but  ahead  of  any  such  picture  lay 
difficulties  of  distribution  and  exhibition  that  would  wipe 
out  all  hope  of  a  profit. 

Line  of  Demarcation 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  first  months  brought  many 
discussions  over  current  plays  and  books,  but  it  is  denied 
that  there  has  ever  been  any  great  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  just  appraisal.  The  line  Of  demarcation  between  the 
dean  and  the  unclean  was^too  plain  to  admit  of  ex- 
tended argument  even  where  the  c^portunity  for  finan- 
.  cial  returns  seemed  very  large. 

Various  subterfuges  were  tried.  One  producer  who 
had  hastily  bought  the  rights  to  a  successful  but  sensa- 
tional novel  was  told  that  the  story  could  not  be  approved 
on  account  of  the  situation  about  which  the  plot  revolved. 
The  producer,  loath  to  shelve  his  expensive  property, 
agreed  to  change  the  central  situation  radically.  He  did 

so  and  no  objection  was  interposed  to  tiie  filming. 

But  the  producer  had  figured  without  the  audience. 
Readers  of  the  book  who  went  with  bated  breath  to  see 
the  screen  versixm  deelatf^d  adierward  that  thdr  admis- 
sion fee  had  been  obtained  undar  false  luretenises.  The 
showing  of  the  picture  was  so  unsatisfactory  and  the 
returns  so  small  tlmt  iht  prodticer  expressed  his  regret 
at  having  put  it  out.  The  experience  convinced  the 
industry  that  audiences  must  not  be  deceived  even  for 
their  own  good. 

It  is  currmt  gossip  in  film  circles  tlmt  a  producer  who 
had  put  out  a  picture  that  strained  the  new  r^rnlations 
to  the  limit  was  so  gratified  over  the  returns  that  he 
visited  the  author  of  the  book  and  pressed  upon  him  a 
check  greater  by  50  per  cent  than  that  paid  him  for  the 
first  novel  for  the-  film  rights  of  his  next  one  The 
embarrassed  author  protested  that  his  next  novel  had 
not  yet  found  either  its  plot  or  its  title.  ''But  you'll 
have  the  next  one  soon  enough!'*  the  producer  decuured, 
and  induced  the  3roung  writer  to  accept  the  diedc  and 
sign  a  contract  of  safe.  Recently  ''die  next  one"  ap- 
peared in  print.  The  author  had  not  only  done  what 
was  expected  of  him»  but  a  great  deal  more. 

• 

Problem  of  Distribution 

The  producer  found  himsetf  in  possession  of  the  pic- 
ture rights  of  a  novel  so  sensational  that  his  scenario 
department  has  despaired  of  getting  it  into  a  form  that 
will  escape  a  charge  of  indecency  on  the  one  hand  or  a 
charge  of  deception  on  the  other.  At  the  moment  the 
producer  is  understood  to  regard  himself  as  nearly 
$15,000  out  of  pocket. 

The  owners  of  offensive  plays  now  or  lately  running 
on  Broadway  which  have  found  no  takers  among  the 
film  folk  have  had  their  lawyers  hunting  a  legal  way 


\ 
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^  around  those  now  famous  resoultions  without  any  not- 
able  success.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  owners 
from  hiring  studio  and  director  and  doing  their  own 
-  filming,  but  nowadays  the  first  consideration  of  the  pro- 
i"'  ducer  must  be  his  distribution,  and  no  distributor  is 
V  ready  to  challenge  the  power  of  the  Hays  organization 
i!.  on  a  question  affecting  the  public  morals. 

The  fact  that  a  novel  now  being  widely  discussed  here 
and  in  England  has  just  been  put  on  the  stage  after 
having  been  denied  a  place  on  the  screen  is  not  taken 
by  Mr.  Hays  even  as  a  suggestion  that  his  organization 
erred  in  its  prohibitive  act.  "It  might  be  argued  that  the 
motion-picture  screen  should  be  as  free  a  medium  of  ex- 
pression as  the  book,  the  stage,  or  the  daily  journal," 
he  said,  "but  that  is  not  correct.  Much  that  may  be  and 
is  the  proper  subject  matter  for  book  or  play  can  never 
be  pr^r  subject  matter  for  the  motion  pictures. 

"There  is  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  on  picture  , 
producers  for  the  effect  that  their  product  will  have 
upon  the  minds  of  thpsc  who  view  it  than  there  is  on 
eitter  the  noveKst  or  the  dramatist.  The  man  who 
publishes  a  book  or  the  man  who  {Mroduces  a  stage  play 
appeals  to  a  nKwre  m  less  Iknited  group.  Not  everyone 
can  OT  will  pay  $2  for  a  novel  or  to  attend  a  dramatic 
performance.  But  everyone  c^a-^nd  nearly  everyone 
^oes — ^pay  the  small  price  that  seeures  admission  to  the 
IMCture>theatre.  A  book  is  a  great  success  if,  in  its  final 
printing,  it  has  reached  100,000  copies.  Yet  a  motion 
picture,  were  it  distributed  throughout  the  country  in 
any  one  week,  would  be  seen  by  500  times  that  number. 

Good  Morals,  Qood  Business 

"Fifty  million  people!  Not  just  the  'sophisticates,' 
but  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  do  not  fling 
defiance  at  customs  and  conventions,  but  who  cling  with 
*  fine  faith  and  devotion  to  the  things  that  are  wholesome 
and  healthy  and  who  live  lives  similar  to  those  of  our 
forefathers  who  made  America  what  it  is — these  are  the 
persons  who  comprise  our  picture  audience." 

Mr.  Hays  advances  a  contention  wfcich  he  says  he  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  establish  in  time  with'  evidence  from 
the  distributors'  books,  and  this  contention  is  that  good 
morals  are  good  business  and  thai  it  is  only  dean  pic- 
tures that  can  consistently  thrive.  In  his  theory  the 
first  run  and  second-run  theatres,  in  the  sophisticated 
cities,  merely  bring  back  the  cost  of  production.  The 
profit  must  come  from  the  countless  houses  located  in 
the  small  towns  and  communities  where  p^ple  make  the 
lottdest  djemand  for  wholesome  things. 

The  Hays  office  has  been  engaged  in  an  incidental 
undertaking  that  measures  the  sincerity  of  its  effort  for 
better  conditions.  "Abraham  Lincoln"  a  big  special 
that  came  to  Broadway  some  months  ago,  depicts  the 
life  of  the  Great  Emancipator  capably  and  inspiringly,  • 
but  its  owners  had  more  skill  in  production  than  in 
exploitation  and  the  picture,  although  praised  by  the 
critics,  was  hurt  by  its  mild  reception  by  the  public. 
Distributors  became  apprehensive  of  it. 

When  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  situation  Mr. 
Hays  declared  that  to  allow  "Abraham  Lincoln"  to  fail 
would  be  seriously  to  injure  the  cause  of  good  pictures. 
Accordingly  he  used  the  powers  of  his  office  to  get  the 
industry  behind  the  picture,  to  promote  adequate  distri- 
bution arrangements  and  to  awaken  the  interest  of  or- 
ganizations and  influential  persons  in  many  cities  and 
communities*  with  the  result  that  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is 


now  thrilling  the  country  as  its  producers  hoped  it  would 
and  is  bringing  them  a  highly  satisfa.ctor^y  reward  for 

tiheir  endeavors. 

Automatic  Rejections 

During  the  15  months  since  the  clean  pictures  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  more  than  100  plays  and  books  have 
iound  themselves,  by  direct  rejection  or  automatically, 
outside  the  pale.  As  might  be  supposed,  authors  and 
publishers  are  beginning  to  take  notice  in  earnest,  for 
in  many  instances  the  largest  revenue  from  a  success- 
ful story  comes  from  the  picture  rights.  Recently  a  pub- 
lisher brought  to  the  Hays  office  the  manuscript  of  a 
novel  which  he  was  about  to  bring  out.  It  represented 
the  student  life  at  a  certain  leading  university  as  con- 
sisting mainly  of  drinking,  gambling  and  rough  parties. 

The  publisher  was  told  that  the  book  could  not  be 
filmed.  Thereupon  he  offered  to  cut  out  everything  ob- 
jectionable, but  when  an  outline  of  the  necessary  cuts 
was  made  there  was  hardly  anything  left  to  film.  An- 
other pubUsher,  recognizing  the  serious  issue  that  is 
involved  in  the  jeopardizing  of  the  screen  returns,  has 
requested  that  a  conference  of  publishers  get  together 
with  the  Hays  office  with  the  idea  of  framing  a  definite 
set  of  rules  for  thier  guidance  in  considering  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Hays  has  been  accused  by  some  of  trying  to  fit 
the  motion  picture  to  audiences  of  children,  but  the 
accusation  is  unjust.  He  has  been  promoting  Saturday 
morning  movies  of  selected  films  for  children,  but  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  average  picture  can  be  or  need 
be  edited,  with  the  child  in  mind.  "No  one  can  reason- 
ably demand  that  all  motion  pictures  be  constructed  to 
fit  the  12-year-old  boy  or  girl,"  he  said.  "The  primary 
purpose  of  motion  pictures  is  entertainment  for  the  ma- 
ture, and  certain  of  life's  problems  and  situations — per- 
haps not  just  the  things  for  juvenile  observation — must 
be  picturized  if  we  are  to  have  any  drama  in  our  pho-  . 
topUys. 

Catering  to  All 

''The  general  run  of  pictures  are  not  now  and  never 
will  be  intended  e^cisdty  for  the  twelve-year-olds.  If 
all  pictures  were  made  suitable  for  the  adotescent  mmd, 
the  grown-ups  would  not  patronize  the  motion  picture, 
theatres/ and  if  the  theatres  had  to  rely  for  their  main- 
tenance on  the  patronage  of  children,  they  would  soon 
pass  out  of  existence.  Every  thoughtful  person— parents 
and  guardians  included — will  accept  that  situation." 

According  to  Mr.  Hays,  then,  the  output  of  the  great 
industry  over  which  he  presides  is  not,  primarily,  for  the 
immature,  but  drastic  action  is  necessary,  even  with 
grown-up  audiences,  to  keep  the  screen  clean  and  fine. 
Mr.  H^ys  might  be  the  last  person  to  insist  that  the 
movies  have  attained,  anything  like  moral  perfection,  and 
yet  one  need  only  consider  ror  a  moment  the  array  of 
plays  and  novels  which  are  vainly  battering  the  studio 
doors  to  realize  the  prodigious  progress  th^  has  been 
made  lately* 

What,  one  may  wonder,  is  to  be  the  dominant  note  in 
the  pictures  of  the  new  season  which  is  to  begin  with  a 
nation-wide  movie  festival  in  August?   A  perusal  of  the 

advance  press  books  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducing companies — all  press  books,  by  the  way,  are  now 
submitted  for  editing  to  the  Hays  oflfice  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy  of  statement  and  wholesomeness  of  the  appeal 
suggested — gives  the  clue.  For  the  most  part,  the  fea- 
ture pictures  for  the  next  year  will  be  fast-moving 
comedies — ^reflections  of  the  healthy  humor  that  is  in- 
herent and  inexhaustible  in  American  life. 


CINEMA  PRODUCERS  AND  D/STR/B- 
UTORS  MAKE  SUCCESSFUL  TESTS 
OF  COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION 


NEW  YORK,  July  28— It  has  remained  for  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry,  ranking  seventh  among  American 

industries  and  the  youngest  of  the  seven,  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  stupendous  possibilities  that  lie  in  commercial 
arbitration. 

i  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  just  established 
something  of  first  importance  to  men  in  every  civilized 
country — ^in  every  country  where  misunderstanding  and 
dbputes  beset  the  pathway  of  bargain  and  sale.  After 
waiting  until  he  could  collect  and  examine  data  originat- 
ing in  many  sections  of  jkhe  United  States,  Will  Hays, 
the  picture  industry's  official  leader,  authorizes  the  state- 
ment that  11,197  disputes  between  distributors  and  ex- 
hibitors, involving  $2,119,622.56,  were  disposed  of  by 
arbitration  during  1924. 

These  fignres  will  doubtless  bring  astonished  comment 
from  informed  men  in  every  line  of  business,  but  their 
true  significance  can  hardly  be  better  expressed  than  it 
was  by  Judge  Moses  H.  Grossman,  executive  head  of 
the  Arbitration  Society  of  America,  who  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  for  inclusion  in  this  article: 

"Commercial  arbitration,  which  has  been  recognized 
by  the  passage  of  laws  in  several  states  and  recently  by 
the  enactment  of  a  federal  statute,  is  now  shown  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  to  be  practicable,  to  be  sat- 
isfactory, and  to  be  an  incalculable  saver  of  money  and 
time. 

100  Per  Cent  Application  of  Plan 
"Other  lines  of  industry  are  gradually  compiling  simi- 
lar proofs  by  applying  more  conservatively  the  arbitra- 
tion tenet,  but  the  film  men,  with  a  100  per  cent  appli- 
cation of  it  to  important  branches  of  their  industry, 
have  reaped  their  imposing  fruits  in  a  single  calendar 
year.  Commercial  arbitration  need  never  again  be  spo- 
ken of  as  a  'wonderful  idea.'  The  film  men  have  lifted  . 
it  clear  of  the  category  of  theoretical  good  things  ind 
have  established  its  success  as  a  matter  of  historical 
record.  They  have  done  something  financially  and 
morally  important  for  themselves,  but  that  is  far  from 
all;  they  will  realize  in  time  that  they  have  done  a 
constructive  thing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

That  it  should  be  the  film  men  who  have  initiated  this 
big  forward  step  in  business  and  business  Qiorality  is 
hardly  of  less  interest  than  the  step  itself.  It  means, 
assuredly,  that  a  vast  change  has  come  about  from  those 

days  which  gave  the  motion  picture  industry  a  reputation 
•  for  indulging  in  many  forms  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
daining many  forms  of  sound  business  practice. 

The  introduction  of  arbitration — like  the  change  in 
the  industry's  business  reputation — was  a  Hays  idea. 
When  he  became  the  head  of  the  then  newly  formed 
central  organization  of  the  picture  producers  and  distrib- 
utors one  of  the  first  things  to  arrest  his  attention  was 
the  peculiarly  chaotic  condition  prevailing  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  distributor,  who  is  something  more 


than  the  middleman  in  other  lines  of  business,  and  the 
exhibitor,  who  displays  the  celluloid  wares  to  the  con- 
suming public.  Back  of  the  peculiar  chaos  was  the  fact 
that  motion  pictures  are  themselves  peculiar.  No  two 
are,  or  ever  may  be  just  aUke.  An  exhibitor  may  view 
a  picture  and  contract  for  a  dozen  more  of  just  that 
standard.  The  producer  may  faithfully  endeavor  to 
fulfill  the  contract,  but  when  the  pictures  are  delivered 
by  the  distributor  every  one  of  the  dozen  is  either  above 
or  below  the  standaurd  of  the  first. 

Exact  Standard  a  Problem 

The  imposibility  of  maintaining  an  exact  standard  has 
always  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  disputes.  Other  causes 
were  the  failure  of  films,  or  the  advertising  matter  which 
was  to  precede  them,  to  arrive  on  time;  defects  in 
'  prints  which  made  the  exhibition  unsatisfactory;  alleged 
failure  to  provide  the  protection  of  first  or  second  run 
as  agreed  upon;  and  countless  real  or  alleged  little  shps 
such  as  might  take  all  the  profit  out  of  the  run.  An  ex- 
hibitor who  contracted  for  a  certain  block  of  series  of 
pictures  was  often  led  by  a  rival  salesman  to  believe 
that  a  later  block  or  a  few  individual  pictures  would 
afford  him  far  larger  returns. 

With  competition  keen  an^  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed 
price  list  existing  in  the  picture  field,  cajolery,  entreaty 
and  sometimes  threats  were  employed  by  the  distributor- 
seller,  and  craftiness  and  dissembling  were  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  exhibitor-buyer.  Out  of  harsh  and 
primitive  practices  had  sprung  law  suits  for  breach  of 
contract  that  cluttered  a)urt  calendars  in  every  section 
of  the  country  where  picture  theatres  existed.  Distribu- 
tors, through  their  legal  departments  in  New  York, 
were  trying  to  collect  on  thousands  of  contracts,  the 
majority  of  which  did  not  involve  more  than  $300  or 
$400. 

In  May,  1923,  Mr.  Hays  and  his  associates  worked 
out  the  details  of  an  arbitration  system  that  appeared 
to  fit  the  picture  distribution  field.  The  first  step 
was  to  set  up  certain  necessary  machinery.  In  32  key 
cities  film  boards  of  trade  were  organized 

Uniform  E^diibttion  Contract 

The  members  of  a  board  of  trade  comprised  the  local 
representatives  of  national  distributors,  whether  the  lat- 
ter were  or  were  not  members  of  the  Hays'  organization, 
and  representatives  of  the  purely  local  exchanges.  Thus 
nearly  100  per  cent  of  all  distribution  interests  were 
included.  Mr.  Hays  had  already  been  successful  in  his 
\  efforts  to  have  distributors  and  exhibitors  generally 
agree  upon  a  uniform  exhibition  contract,  and  in  that 
contract  was  included  a  clause  for  the  arbitration  of 
disputes  between  distributors  and  exhibitors,  and  in 
signing  each  contract  both  parties  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  findings  of  a  board  of  arbitration  equally  representa- 
tive of  exhibitors  and  distributors. 

These  rules  provide  that  disputes  shall  be  heard  by  a 
jury  of  six,  three  persons  engaged  in  the  distribution 
to  be  designated  by  the  Film  Board  of  Trade  and  three 
persons  engaged  in  exhibition  designated  by  the  local 
exhibitors'  organization,  or,  where  no  exhibitors'  organi- 
zation exists,  by  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  the  mayor  of  the  town.  ,  If  the  six  jurors  sit- 
ting at  an  informal  hearing  to  which  practically,  no  costs 


are  attached,  are  unable  to  agree  on  an  award,  they 
call  in  a  seventh  man  to  act  as  umpire  and  to  bnng 

about  a  decision.  ,  . 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1924  the  system  was  m 
practical  and  satisfactory  operation  throughout  the  film 
industry  and  the  results  of  the  year's  experience,  as  now 
announced,  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  what  should 
follow  a  wholesale  appUcation  of  arbitration  m  any 

analysis  of  the  year's  experience  is  of  the  utmost 
interest.  Several  wholly  unsuspected  qualities  of  arbi- 
tration were  brought  to  light.  It  was  constantly  observ- 
able that  in  addition  to  the  avoiding  of  long  delays  and 
the  saviiig  of  the  costs  of  litigation,  justice  was  more 
nearly  exaqt  than  under  the  system  in  a  court  of  law, 
for  toe  reason  that  each  of  the  six  men  hearing  a  case 
knew  all  about  such  issues,  as  it  involved.  It  was  not 
found,  as  has  often  been  argued  during  the  empaneling 
of  court  judges,  that  familiarity  with  the  issues  preju- 
diced a  yax43x'a  mind. 

Eearly  Settlement  of  Cases 

Of  the  11,197  cases  5,697  of  them— almost  exactly  one- 
half— were  settled  between  the  time  the  complaint  was 
filed  and  the  time  set  for  the  arbitration  board  to  meet 
and  hear  the  evidence.  It  developed  that  when  disput- 
ants were  about  to  face  a  jtiry  of  their  own  kind  with 
their  grievances,  thev  were  often  able--as  the  Film 
Board  of  Trade  always  asked  them  to  do— to  face  each 
other  and  come  to  an  understanding  I^ylal'^^  tZ 
boards  made  4,875  awards,  involving  $1  077,698.99.  The 
fact  that  332  disputes  were  withdrawn  by  the  complain- 
ants shows  how  the  human  temper  cools  when  not  kept 
at  high  heat  by  the  customary  processes  of  developing 

^**ArStStors  dismissed  293  disputes  because  the  points 
involved  were  so  exceptional  as  to  appear  to  be  outside 
their  jurisdiction.  After  the  4,875  awards  had  been  made, 
only  21  protests  by  distributors  and  17  protests  by  ex- 
hibitors were  made  to  the  Hays  office  in  New  York.  As 
might  be  supposed,  Mr.  Hays  had  at  all  times  lent  his 
aid,  together  with  the  advice  of  able  lawyers  on  points 
of  procedure,  and  he  at  once  took  up  the  38  protests 
with  the  result  that  when  the  year  ended  satisfactory 
adjudication  had  been  effected  in  34  and  the  remaining 
four  appeared  to  require  nothing  more  than  a  UtUe  time 

to  see  tiiem  deared.  ...  < 

The  arbitration  boards  soon  found  themselves  going 
into  pKases  of  cases  and  listening  to  evidence,  by  consent 
of  the  disputants,  which  a  court  of  law  would  have 
barred  as  inadmissible;  yet  this  often  had  everything  to 
do  with  arriving  at  exact  justice  in  an  award  For 
instance,  these  side  excursions  often  developed  the  tact 
that  an  exhibitor  had  failed  to  live  up  to  a  contract 
because  his  own  overenthusiasm  or  the  too  expert  ef- 
forts of  salesmen  had  led  him  into  contracting  for  more 
pictures  than  he  could  possibly  play.  Or  it  might  be 
that  high-pressure  sales  methods  had  caused  him  to 
sign  contracts  at  prices  which  his  business  could  not 
sni^xnt. 

Confidential  Infonnation 

As  often  as  the  embarrassed  exhibitor  admitted  his 
fault  and  asked  help  out  of  his  difficulty  the  six  jurors 
asked  to  see  his  house  receipts  record  and  upon  this  con- 
fidential information  being  supplied,  undertook  to  real- 
locate play  dates  for  pictures  contracted  for  and  a 
reasonable  adjustment  of  rental  amounts.  Whenever 
and  wherever  the  arbitrators  said  adjustment  was  essen- 
tial to  justice,  adjustment  was  promptly  granted  by 
everytody  concerned,  whether  or  not  they  were  parties 


to  the  immediate  dispute.  No  court,  it  is  reasonable  to 

assume,  could  have  gone  this  tar-  ^  ««^r««r,.;Qi 
♦'It  has  been  pointed  out  that  next  to  war,  commercial 
litigation  is  the  largest  single  item  of  preventable  waste 
in  business,"  said  Mr.  Hays  in  summing  up  the  fruits 
of  the  experiment  into  which  he  led  the  industry.  He 

3  tf^  H  f^tl  * 

Motion  picture  producers,  distributors  and  exhibitors 
always  knew  that  Ktigation  was  a  great  source  of  waste 
in  their  business,  and  now  they  know,  since  they  have 
adopted  the  system  of  arbitration,  that  the  waste  was 

*"lt  Is^IuoTShCT  l&ely  that  if  these  thousands  and 
thousaiids  of  disputes  had  gone  to  l^^trial  the  ex- 
pense of  litigation  would  have  far  exceeded,  the  total 
amount  of  the  judgments  of  the  c^^^f  J""**' JJ^ 
cause  of  the  comparative  smalUicss  of  *h«  ^Jf^  J 
involved  and  because,  in  many  instances,  the  parties  iq 
interest  resided  in  different  states. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  very  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  saved  to  aU  parties  mvolved  m  these  business 
differences,  because  of  our  arbitration  system.  But  more 
valuable  than  the  actual  saving  of  money  was  the  saving 
of  time,  and  time,  as  everyone  must  realize,  is  the  very 
essence  of  any  entertainment  business,  particularly  ours. 

Timeliaesa  a  Factor 

A  motion  picture's  greatest  value  is  at  Ae  very  mo- 
ment of  its  release.  It  is  then  that  the  exhibitor  wants 
to  play  the  picture  and  it  is  then  that  the  public  wants 
to  see  the  picture.  With  each  passing  month  the  value 
of  a  photoplay  decreases,  until  at  the  end  of  two  y^xs 
it  is  written  off  the  owning  company  s  books  at  the 
nominal  valuation  of  one  dollar.  By  that  tunc,  presum- 
ably, it  has  been  played  everywhere.  It  is  readily  un- 
derstandable, therefore,  that  there  is  great  value  in  get- 
ting an  immediate  decision  on  the  question  of  playing  a 
picture,  instead  of  fiKng  suit  with  the  courts,  which 
may,  because  of  the  clocged  condition  of  oar  calendars 
everywhere,  drag  along  for  months  or  even  years  Detwe 

it  receives  a  hearing.   . 

But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  greater  than  the 
money  saved  and  greater  than  the  time  saved  is  the 
human  equation  involved  in  arbitration-the  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  mutual  problems,  which  is  brought 
to  those  who  sell  pictures,  and  those  who  buy  them 
the  more  harmonious  relations  consequent  upon  that 
better  understanding  and  the  increasing  realization  by 
buyers  and  setters  alike  that  they  are  all  engaged  m  a 
great  and  important  business,  which  shall  prosper  and 
progress  in  exact  ratio  to  the  settlement  of  its  problenis, 
and  the  confidence  and  co-operation  partiapated  m  by 

all  elements.  .      ^  ^.i^o 

There  are  approximately  15,000  exhibitors  in  the 
United  States.  In  renting  feature  pictures,  short  sub- 
jects and  news  reels,  singly  or  in  groi^  it.  is  probable 
that  all  these  exhibitors  place  orders  for  pictures  each 
y«ir  which  involve  approximately  5.000,000  business 
transactions.  With  our  arbitration  system  in  use  you 
can  be  sure  that  few  indeed  of  these  wiU  add  to  the 

burdens  of  the  courts.  ...  -e  ^ 

The  arbitration  provision,  as  contamed  in  our  uniform 
exhibition  conttact,  is  bringing  peace,  understanding  and 
enduring  good  witL  It  is  establishing  among  us  the 
sanctity  of  an  agreement^  is  banishing  old  wrongs  in  the 
form  of  insincere  promises  and  insincere  acceptances, 
and  is  lifting  us  upward  toward  a  point  where  the 
American  motten  picture  industry  will  be  able  to  do  just 
what  such  a  world  leader  should  do-to  «emplify  by 
practice  within  its  own  brotherhood  the  highest  ideals 
of  justiee  and  right 


THROUGH  THE  ''OPEN  DOOR"  THE 
PUBLIC  HAS  ITS  SAY  REGARDING 

CINEMA  POLICIES 


NEWYORK  July  2<^Wlwii  will  the  American  peo- 
ple, 50,000,000  oi  whom  patronize  the  movies  every  week, 
have  a  say  as  t«  l&e  diaraoter  of  the  stories  that  are 
to  be  filmed  and  as  to  the  attitude  that  is  to  be  main- 
tamed  toward  the  famHiar  phases  of  life?  It  is  possible 
to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  often  heard  and  im- 
portant question.  The  answer  aaay  prove  a  surprise  to 
many  persons,  yet  the  facte  appear  to  establish  its  accu- 
rzcy  beyond  doubt.  The  people  may  have — and  are 
having — ^their  say  now. 

A  current  example  shows  how  and  with  what  result 
the  public  may  raise  its  voice.  For  some  time  a  leading 
producer  has  been  considering  the  film  possibilities  <rf 
Hawthorne's  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  This  classic  was 
once  done  in  celluloid,  but  that  was  before  picture- 
making  had  taken  its  place  as  an  art  and  an  influence. 
The  producer  was  impressed  by  the  dramatic  power  of 
the  story  and  by  the  fact  that  all  critics  have  rated 
It  among  the  novels  in  the  very  forefront  of  American 
literature.  He  laid  his  tentative  plans  before  officials  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  central  body  of  the  film  men,  at  469 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  the  negative  side  of  the 
proposal  was  considered  thus:  The  story  shows  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  an  unhappy  light;  its  tenor  is  sad.  The 
truest  public  opinion  in  such  a  case,  it  was  felt,  might  be 
reflected  through  a  group  of  ministers  repriisenting  va- 
rious dencnoinations. 

Aided  by  Church  Council 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  such  a  jury  was  assembled.  After 
studying  the  classic  and  discussing  it  at  length  the  infor- 
mal body  of  ministers  has  decided  that  it  can  trust  the 
producer  to  handle  this  famous  story  understandingly, 
and  has  recommended  that  the  picture  be  made.  The 
ministers  designated  for  the  leading  role,  as  suggested 
by  the  producer,  a  well-known  actress,  whose  portrayals 
are  of  a  high  class.  In  Hawthorne's  story  the  repent- 
ance of  the  minister  is  so  genuine  that  the  scarlet  letter 
he  wears  becomes  almost  a  symbol  of  righteousness, 
and  it  is  specified  in  the  recommendation  that  the  picture 
must  reflect  this  fact  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  When 
the  scenario  is  completed,  the  same  informal  jury  will 
pass  upon  its  details  before  any  filming  is  done. 

The  machinery  for  handling  this  matter  was  found  in 
the  new  Open  Door  which  has  been  set  up  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.  Clergymen  are  by  no  means  the  only 
class  of  persons  who  are  asked  to  assist  the  decisions 
of  the  picture-makers  with  opinions  and  advice,  but  it 
chances  that  they  have  recently  had  a  hand  in  shaping 
two  other  important  pictures  that  will  come  to  the 
screens  of  the  country  in  thjg  fall. 

Clergymen  Freely  Help 
Hearing  that  Zane  Grey's  "The  Vanishing  Race,"  was 
to  be  filmed,  Dr.  T.  C.  Moffatt  of  the  Methodist  Home 
Missionary  Board  protested  to  the  central  organization 
of  the  industry  that  the  story,  through  the  drawing  of 
one  of  the  characters,  did  an  injustice  to  the  mission- 
aries who  have  labored  among  the  Indians  in  the  south- 
west. A  conference  of  various  missionaries  and  mis- 
sionary interests  was  arranged,  attended  by  the  picture 
producer  and  his  scenario  writer.  As  the  result  of  a  free 


and  lengthy  discussion  of  religious  work  among  the 
Indians,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate  the  missionary  from 
the  scenario  entirely.  A  way  was  found  to  do  this 
without  weakening  ^e  story  and  everybody  concerned, 
including  Mr.  Grey,  is  said  to  have  expressed  satisfaction. 

In  preparing  to  picturize  rThank  You,"  the  John 
Golden  stage  play  built  upon  the  theme  that  ministers 
m  general  are  notoriously  underpaid,  William  Fox,  the 
producer,  and  Mr.  Golden  made  an  appeal  for  help 
through  the  Open  Door,  with  ibt  result  that  20  clergy- 
men of '20  denominations  have  lent  their  aid  in  visual- 
izing the  type  of  minister  thft  is  to  be  pKsented  upon 
the  screen. 

The  Open  Door  has  adopted  as  its  motto,  "The  public 
be  pleased."  Although  the  new  departflMnt  has  as  yet 
done  little  advertising,  its  existence  is  becomii»  Imawn, 
and  it  is  estabhshinpr  a  reputation  for  good  faith.  Not 
only  powerful  organizations  with  thousands  of  members, 
but  humble  individuals  representing  nobody  but  them- 
selves, are  stepping  in  through  the  "door"  to  have  their 
say  with  regard  to  one  or  another  of  the  countless  phases 
of  the  movies.  In  addition  to  the  men  and  women  who 
come  to  the  central  office  of  the  industnr  in  person, 
more  than  100  letters  are  received  every  azy. 

When  a  recent  batch  of  mail  was  opened,  it  was 
found  that  one  writer  wanted  a  synopsis  of  the  preceding 
action  run  in  at  the  end  of  each  reel  for  the  benefit  of 
late  comers;  another  suggested  a  series  of  pictures  that 
would  bring  in  the  historical  background  of  each  of  the 
states;  another  wished  to  know  (and  received  a  detailed 
answer)  when  and  how  the  children  who  work  in  the 
picture  studios  get  their  education;  another  complained 
because  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  as  he  contended,  the 
torward  march  of  civilization  is  held  up  for  many  sec- 
onds while  two  lovers  embrace;  another  wished  to 
have  all  picture  theatres  supply  their  patrons  with  slips 
on  which  suggestoins  for  improving  the  pictures  might 
be  made  while  the  inspiration  was  still  warm;  another 
asked  that  no  worn  films  be  used,  etc.,  etc 

Good  Qmutioim  Heeded 

Every  mtelligent  question  is  replied  to  and  every 
intelligent  suggestion  is  sent  to  the  producing  offices  for 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  mightiest  movie-maker  and  the  low- 
liest member  of  the  great  public^  k  is  contended,  is 
established  and  open. 

The  Open  Door  grows  out  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Relations,  which  was  formed  in  September,  1922. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Hays  on  that  date,  62  national 
organizations— educational,  religious,  recreational,  civic 
and  near-governmental  —  sent  representatives,  who 
formed  a  committe  that  should  undertake  to  reflect  pub- 
lic opinion  as  interpreted  through  those  organizatu>ns. 
For  the  first  time  a  great  industry  was  wel<K>ming  and 
aiding  the  setting  up  of  a  channel  of  commumcation 
between  the  public  whom  it  served  and  itself. 

Col.  Jason  S.  Joy,  who  was  chosen  as  the  committee's 
secretary,  traveled  throughout  the  United  States,  ex- 
plaining the  committee's  purpose  as  that  of  lending  actual 
and  effective  aid  in  getting  the  people  the  kind  of  pic- 
tures they  really  wanted  and  of  making  the  people 
understand  some  of  the  problems  of  the  picture-makers. 
An  early  suggestion  that  the  committee  was  merely  a 
smoke  screen  behind  which  the  producers  could  do 
as  they  pleased,  was  overcome,  and  in  time  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts,  librarians,  educators  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
leaders  began  to  make  their  ideas  felt  in  s<Mne  degree 
at  least  in  the  scenario  departments,  stwUos  and  titling 
rooms  through  their  representatives  on  the  eoiraiittee. 

Mr.  Hhrding's  Suoport 

President  Hardingr  was  em  oi  im  first  to  aecept  serf- 


ously  this  caH  of  the  industry  to  outsiders  to  he^  it 
iiad  its  highest  way.  He  expressed  himself  on  the  edti> 
cational  vahie  of  pictures  and  stressed  the  hope  that 
great  soreea  dramas  would  be  based  upon  pivotal  events 
in  American  history.  A  glimpse  of  the  President's  letter 
is  said  t»  have  been  the  final  incentive  that  causad  the 
producers  of  The  Colored  Wagon"  to  resolve  to  lift 
that  picture  out  of  the  class  of  mere  Nresterns"  and  to 
'  develop  it  into  the  true  epic  that  it  becMBe. 

The  fact  having  been  esUblished  tint  suggestions  from 
outside  might  bear  abundattt  fruit,  many  persons  be- 
gan to  do  some  thiiddng  f  <Mr  the  good  of  the  movies  and 
to  sand  in  their  recommendatiMis.  It  was  from  inspin- 
tiond  that  thus  reaped  the  producers'  offices  that  the 
life  of  Danry^  Crockett,  a  drama  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  and  "Pilgrim's  'Progress"  are  about  to  be  filmed^ 
It  was  because  hundreds  of  earnest  letters  urged  ft  that 
a  producing  company  developed  the  courage  to  attempt 
'The  Ten  Commandments,"  a  picture,  by  the  way,  which 
the  people  are  patro^zk^;  in  a  manner  that  will  malw 
its  total  gross  return  tboat  $8,000,000. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Relations  was  able  to  cor- 
rect many  minor  iaacctoacies  and  injustices  in  pictures — 
such,  for  instance  as  Vi^en  the  Boy  Scouts  secured  the 
cha^i^e  of  name  o!  a  diaracter  in  a  thrilling  tale  in  which 
their  hero  Kit  Carson  was  shown  as  a  frivolous,  hard 
drinking  man.  The  cooHUttee,  repreaeaflkig  30,000,000 
members  of  organizatiiMK,  opened  die  way  %br  the  pubUc 
and  the  picture-makers  to  understand  m  a  new  oegroe 
the  desires  and  limttati«M  of  each  odKr. 

Opm  Door  Swings  Bo^  Wsyt 
The  two  elements  woflwd  grad«dhr  to  a  st^  where 
they  could  talk  and  wofic  tosether.  There  is  no  longer 
apprehension  on  the  |«rt  iif  tlie  producer  Uiat  if  he  ex- 
poses his  plans  he  will  be  thwarted  in  advance,  and  no 
longer  a  tiendency  on  tiie  part  of  those  who  have  had 
experience  throii^h  the  organizations  to  throw  stones 
from  a  distance  in  the  belief  that  they  cannot  get  a  te> 
spectful  hearhig  from  the  industry. 

The  Open  Door  was  set  up  in  order  that  there  might 
be  extended  to  everybody  the  opportunity  possessed  by 
orgamaations  through  Hie  Committee  on  Public  Rela- 
tions. It  is  ah«ady  manifest  that  through  tiiis  door  will 
enter  and  issue  things  which  are  to  hKWt  m  iiyortOTt 
bearing  upon  picture  production  In  tMi  —tiy.  Tin 
Open  Door  swings  both  ways.  If  it  mm^jtamKm  4r 
acceptsuice  by  the  film  men  of  their  fupuMibililf^  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  it  likewise  iwpoiM  vpoo  the  public 
the  duty  of  studying  deeply  the  Matter  frobtems  ofthe 
screen,  ami  giving  constructive  ^kmiffilk  to  their  solMtoo. 

Obviously,  the  picture-makefi  are  o«t  to  nadee  the 
public  like  them  by  msddng  the  fietvm  the  public  likes. 
From  early  signs  it  is  rather  certaia  tet  the  Open  Door 
is  going  to  swing  merrily  and  incesdantly.  The  public 
becomes  a  real  partner  without  the  customary  formality 
of  "buying  in."  The  public  will  come  quickly,  perhaps, 
to  realize  its  power — a  power  which,  in  view  of  the  steps 
that  have  made  its  ocercise  possible,  can  hardly  be 
annulled  or  withdrawn.  The  people  will  now  register 
their  likes  and  their  dislikes,  and  as  they  do  so  they  will 
Moulder  definitely  responsibility  for  the  intelligent  ad- 
vancement and  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  the  nsotien 
picture. 

Viewed  from  any  angle  it  is  a  big  thing — an  epochal 
thing— the  picture  industry  has  done  in  setting  up  the 
Open  Door  and  saying  in  effect  to  the  millions  who  are 
its  patrons:  Express  yourselves  as  freely  and  as  often 
as  you  want  to,  and  so  long  as  you  are  fair  and  right 
in  your  demands  we  shall  have  to  try  to  keep  step  with 
you.  We  expect  to  like  this  arrangement,  but  whether 
we  do  or  do  not— the  public  be  pleased  1 


AMEEICA^-MADE  FILMS  DESIGNED 
TO  FOSTER  WORLD  PEACE  AND 

GOOD  WILL 


NEW  YORK,  July  30— The  American  motion-fiicfttre 
JatdoBtry  is  making  an  tamest  and  increasingly  success* 
ful  endeavor  to  taiEe  care  of  its  rektioas  with  many  na- 
tions. It  has  gone  in  for  peace  tniMes,  diplomacy  and 
ministers  plei^otuitiary  and  extraordinary.  It  ha^  had 
to.  Its  output  now  occupies  a  first  place  on  screens  in 
every  put  of  the  and  its  oub-titles  being  trans- 

lated into  many  languages,  the  working  out  of  a  system 
for  avoiding  offense  to  other  cotmtries  Is  a  natural  and 
most  in4>ortant  development. 

The  ootbimft  m.  the  British  FftrHameKt  a  few  weeks 
ago  thomeA  how  necessary  were  the  steps  which,  al- 
though Lord  Newton  knew  nothiag  of  them,  had  pre- 
ceded his  interesting  speech  by  many  months.  His  lord- 
ship stiirGpested  the  ppssibility  of  a  heavy  duty  or  an 
euwai'go  on  American  pictures.  He  said,  in  effect,  that 
tesMie  no  longer  follows  the  flag,  but  the  film.  The  chief 
cause  of  his  irritation,  however,  was  not  that  countless 
British  girls  are  now  demanding  that  their  millinery, 
like  their  boyish  bobs,  shall  resemble  Gloria  Swanson's, 
or  that  the  dusky  natives  of  far  isles  under  British  rule 
clamor  tor  clothes  in  the  mode  of  Hollywood,  but  be- 
cause he  felt  that  at  times  the  pictures  had  inaccurately 
reflected  British  Mstory  and  British  tradition. 

Traditk»8  Respected 

History  and  tradition,  and  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  peoples  of  nearly  100 
different  countries — ^these  are  respected  and  treated  with 
careful  justioe  under  the  new  system  that  has  been 
evolved.  It  is  undottbtedlsr  true  that  many  and  grievous 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past,  but  true  also  that 
they  mattered  less  because  the  motion  picture  had  not 
become  the  powerful  influence  it  is  now,  with  an  andt'- 
ence  that  is  practically  universal. 

Today  the  portraying  of  the  people  of  one  country  in 
an  inaccurate  or  unhappy  light  to  the  peoples  of  the 
numerous  other  countries  who  will  be  included  in  the 
world  audience  of  any  pretentious  picture  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  the  American  producer  about  to  produce  a 
story  that  deals  extensively  with  the  historical  events 
or  life  of  a  foreign  country  now  approaches  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  and  solicits  official  editing  of  his 
scenario  and  supervising  of  his  filming.  How  admirably 
the  plan  may  work  out  is  illustrated  by  the  picture 
"Madame  Sans-Gene"  now  showing  in  the. United  States, 
and  Europe. 

When  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  had 
acquired  the  screen  rights  to  the  Sardou  comedy  of  the 
washerwoman-duchess  its  first  consideration  was  how  to 
film  the  work  so  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
French  people.  Gloria  Swanson  was  cast  for  the  stellar 
role  and  it  was  decided  to  surround  her  with  principals 
and  an  ensemble  wholly  French  and  to  employ  a  French 
director.  Negotiations  between  world  powers  were  never 
more  diplomatically  conducted  than  those  in  which  the 
Government  of  France  was  made  aware  of  the  producer's 
desire  to  film  the  favorite  French  comedy  in  precisely 
the  way  Frenchmen  would  like  to  have  it  done. 

French  Government  Aids 
Would  the  French  Government  graciously  be  pleased 
to  guide  and  supervise  the  preparations  and  the  filming 
in  places  which  are  venerated  by  every  Frenchman? 
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Icttvmuiit  Americans  Social  Lift 

Tint  W  tkt  fftk  •/  J/«Vi*  arUein  tpfra;rtf  ia'th  M  lAf  ffNtfnKllVr 
«M»      Mr  MM  liffMrr  induttry 

By  BUKUS  STEELE 
KEW  YORK.  Jufy  SI— Ail*r  mftoy  moiKhs  of  ?jip*T(m'nt,iMr.'i.  obeen-a- 
Ud^  ntf  cosyartooa.  tkc  awTlt-Bafc«ri  arc  About  to  ksDounce  wbit  Uur 
Mfcvc  to  to  ft  MiMlM  tar  lb*  Mg  •nMmp  sC  Mm  Mm  »lci«ra  ao4 
'^fW  TM«  MMU  ikH  w  aww  li  tt  b«  eicndlb  «m  of  tta  pioit 

TO4BLE  TO  FKB  WHtK  )'^Kr-.,'r5  Slfil  ST  *»•        "  •** 

I     '  I  ■  *•  •••••  ■« 


!0-OPERATIVE 
RESTAURANTS 
ARE  FORESEEN 


Hfiiil  of  Frnftnrvuvni  Ti-IU 
Iniititntc  Him  Fiirmt^r 
Call  KmHi  OniHUitipr 


ctaD-iTbt  mhw  «{  collffetivp  bar-  ■ 
sa'ilof  akMcUttawbiottt  »rotlar*r» 


Last  of  French  Troops 
Evacuate  the  Ruhr 

Emn.  July  31 

THE  rart  of  tb«  tfCTwIi  ifoopi. 
*h«  bivf<  b«rn  b«re 
in  mj.  bcfin  >e>^c  " 
I  •'clock  thk  ■Mming.  Th*  mcomI 
piMK  •(  iW  cMcMllM  af  Ibc 
a«hr  Mrtad  wMi  Um  4ep«rtwr 
«f  Ibc  ITMIW  nrrUMwJ  Bmh 
kfvcral  aw*.  in<)  it  •«  evp^U'l 
ihM  lbs  «U<  be  fntivlrtrK 

«W«d  aT  FfMcb  ant)  atlci.>n 
iMafM  by 
TV* 


UNITED  STATES 
LEAGUE  ENTRY 
INSTITUTE  PLEA 

j  Pi*.  Kai>iwrd  oiQ!m*!va  isi.N  s 
AMrrla'a  AbNMe  IMa.vs 

I     Knro|ie*»  JKcmeiy 

,  ^  ^ 

\VILLI  A>rSTOWN.  Mas^i  .  Jury  11— 
■  Tht  work  ot  Uie  Lea^'"  Of  N»'  '% 
■in  bria^loc  iDteriuUoBat 
'taHl«^  ■ 


Brewery  to  Become 
Storage  Warehouse 

ft  rem  I  tvrafniram 

DdllM,  Taft,  My  11 


I  prnn»*.  ibe  aM  DtBa  Bm^ 
ctr.  erectad  apart  daa  M  yam 
at<k  it  beinc  JitHHliJ  Mrf  b  M 


kf  rant  rrt^d 

w.iri-"hoti«j*. 

mrni  oil  (of  an  cxpcn^Hra  aT 
SUiHMino.  «>Mili  will  ba  m|N» 

ttmci  w  a  —it  y 

nli>*  Milfl  •'■'I?L*' 

Oallafc  ^-"Hl 
afv 
a* 


BRITISH  CRISIS 
W  COAIi  TRADE 
IS  WABDED  m 

jmTEMm  HADE 
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AN  VMtEkNATIONAL  DAILV  NCWS^AFCtt 


Fttawatw  Paaw 


BOSTON  SATln^)A^    AfGrST  t  1923— VOL   XX'II   NO  «» 


*  *TU\»CTir  KDtTHM 


\  eovr 


VIENNA-PRAGDE 
AIRLINE  GAINS 
IS  i>OPDIiABIT¥ 

Attractive  Joune.v  ai  Eeo- 
aomical  Hates  Savos 
ValMUftTkM 

AUBOCTKISKABKKD  ! 
BY  ANimT  CAItTLES 


C6*t  ©f  Trnosit  \.f->  TImii' 
JUIU  aai  T»flk  in  J««»t  ! 
Trar  Has  Qai«l«»Ml  [ 

PRAOVIE,  Jiily  15  (Speclsl  Csir-.' 
a^ondfDce)— Tb«  trip  from  VhtiRQ 
lo  Prasup  hy  the  PraBco-RQmani&n  , 
air  line  occviptca  ont  bcuT  .and  *<* 
ntnulea  as  connpar^fl  «'ilh  eieUt 
houra  by  train— wMcb  locluilci  an 
tiour'a  stop  OR  the  (rMti«r   Travel-  , 
1b|[  by  atr  you  do  aot  kMW  vbcn  | 
yov  are  crotatng  Ibe  tmalliT   At»d, ; 
iBMaad  eC  passlns  talevbOM 
waA  TBllwajr  atailew  yoa  cm  Mrk, 
ywr  TVHto  vkb  sMilm  TVjjji*  l» 


laai  ttaa  by  inMu 
Vienna  tbe  rate  bu  JnM 
doccd  to  |4.  or  Ibc  aqtf 
tblrtf-claaa-fkrc  by  rail.  aRbolwb  tka 

fwt  ta  awMi  1 1»  tt»         «hy ' 

HmmtA  4a  Raeraa.  director  at 
flWM  If  tbc  rraaco-ltaniaalan  iSa*. 
Mi  Ilia  ravrcaentatin  of  Tbe  Cbrls- 
HbN  SflMwa  MomMot  tbal  paawnpp^ 
ailtf  gocida  csffrylaf  la  «afta«a 
mm  fraM  Vtaaaa  M  |iKnuad>v« 


IHeyiMaa 

itewlatbB 

year. 

TraMc  hMKistar 

SfviMity  paaxrniterB  «  tannlb  anct^ 
'iMH)  kllofTanaaretnnBjmrtail  Fran  • 
Tab.  IS  to  July  1.  a  totet  et  f-Ti  aar- 1 
CMiiol  fnysfts  had  beaa  madp  lo 
Wd  from  Asp#rn  flcM  a*  Yipnna.  unr! 
latenept  o<  the  af  Kooria 

•d  sbaw^lliM  M  amtmitcti  tn 
fi 


Specimen  of  Magnificent  Scenes  Atvaitin^  Travelers  by  Air 


raaMa*  OM  CbMHa  mm»  )■  baoa  at  tba  Rli^ 


A  •mo-tl 


[VK  VI|W  OF  PRAOUI 

■aimim  r«aa'«h* 


What's  RIGHT  With  the  Movies. 

€immm0  TAMerv  DoiR>e  jUuc/i  /or  the  Cmm 
Gootf  Music  in  /Imerica 


«»aq  Siwn  ftv  iM  Hbw  «  ttf  Csalir  «r  aha  »iiiHm 


«H^W»  af  Mw  MMb  ^Itrr'  tndu't.f 

By  RLTLS  STEELE 
NE\l  YORK  Amt  1-WaHar  Damroach.  'on-furMr  nl  (h*  IVaar  T«rk 

Fjmphnnv  Orriifsini.  pntercd  the  Rialio  monrtit  rU**''*  lb*a**>r  In  Ham 
aqusrr  one  ila'<-  llsirnptl  in  the  ovpriiirr  xrid  Ibp  iftrMr****  «imir#  awAc 
bUiiK  rroUcriMl  vniirr  ibe  bainn  c*  Or  Hmcp  Riw 
a>a«i  4*  «M 


ISSEN  REJOICES 
IN  EVACI  ATION 

Air  Traftip  anrl  Wireless. 
Forhidden  hji  Frenrh, 
Win  Xmr  PInnrMi 

Bu  SprrM  Cnhle 
Ruhr  dlalrlii— b 

•btraapf. 


Churrh  MemberKhi|i 
Amonje  StudmlR  High 

Ihiraiia,  Auf.  1 

O  pra«f  charite*  ih*i  modern  col- 
btf*  ■WaJtart  ar*  drifMiti  vMsy 
Ifr  ^••»  ibn  af  j-*U)0 

"I  «  tba 


MINING  TRUCE 
TO  COST  KRITAIN 
OVER  £1(MI0IMW0' 

N'lili  ini  iil  »»f  ( rislxj 

'Rrmti*!!  in  Kn^tautl  <| 
Willi  VixnlFWIhiSK  ! 


.     l.'iMiON    Aw(t    I-  Ti»»-  >«'.il  .ii- 
pui>»    iPttkhirni    h.s  I.cmi  r'-"-lv'd, 
■  Hh  ririiPd  rcelinca    Rrl..  !  i""!!;- . 

I  v.HI  lulpor  u[)[ie-lTil!  l^rf «  .•'  h  .isl  ' 
I  ,<nMpone(t  1^  Khown  vrnnii  ;tl^  In 

*  ariffbntiiit  if  tba        maiftM  prtm 

Icflay  as  4l  was  *-h*«h  *  ni«»l«n«»W ' 

In    HM-'ltjl    -IImi    rir-r."-    ■>!    tlic . 
HrtMsf  ni  i'iin>n4itfl  li!><(  iilithi  w  ' 
SLiRlc*    liitlilwtn.    Prtmi-  Mtriin.-r 
atHMalrd  lar  tlw.«-«-«|iPM»- ti  nf  :>n 

tianir*  ifi  mnort"  n»r<!WirttT'ir's  .  .m-  , 

iBi.l  lirrn  ri-in  ttmi 

|„iiMjr  u  jiiiiil-mi  Tbr  nallVi 
Herald  <-alb>  the  artleiwiM  "S  ir*-} 
untpTi   fnr   v-nrkltti  ciaat  anUdftf 


Pan-  tnif  i  iran  Leader 


PRE8IDEST  ASKS 
A(^rURATE  DATA 
FOB  liOWEB  TAX 

Mr.  yitkMcn  VmXUAs  Tmu- 
(iti  Surpliii^  (*f  9S70,0UUr 

.MK.  mrKRTVTiKS 

Mr    f'mfViAz'*   U<nr>.  l*r«.iTi'^i 
if  .!<(  llcMi  Mttdc  111  Act-uril 


CM.  LW  >.  MfW** 


PWAMPSCOtr.  itoaa.  Auf .,i  l^- 
'  :  at  Omll^laMUB  to  kV«fi 
11     K^rpn**-  awaC  m  radac- 

f  pfaf^naSlbiii  B^MBifc^n^^aaJNfciB 
tbtTfavw  «M*^fflp  «b- 

ily''  and  rails   )  i<Hl*Tifai*  K»A  Prl^'^yaQ  Far  BatKr  Uwa«r»t»waii»i  Aiwaag  f|ai|<^  gimcil  ^        IW  ^4  (V 

_  »  _  poitMBy     iiMrtrat  (b*  tb^Ji  aT 

Kdtttnnnal  Mauri  aNaal  bradrr* 

j    Wbflr  ba  brtlPriM  R  a  proper  IHar- 

,  ilim  fnr  tba  feE^irfh"  and  tb*  Traw( 

'  ury  «D  »>b»  racANHicadaflnBt  ta 

CtusTMb.  be  te  drt»-niiiaed  la  rv« 
tbt  Hene  W&ya  ami  Mraa*  <*nnimlf- 


.iHv  as  oi.povH  to  Marb  ri^dar.I*  Aiaartsas  m  TaiM>  at  Wtwt 

nhrn  Ibp  Oiln'-rs  wer^  lad  bralea.  j  

AnhHr  4  lewvtarjf  af  ib*- 


«.nsf.ri.w .'5™':  MOVIES'  called 

KiVITAL  AID.  FOR 


,  -'.rinrj;:!" 

rHo    GlK-criMiii>iit  on  I 

iMm  baiaf.  Is  tbai  It  nn  'ba  anly 
nwlbte  war  to  av»rt  **«  rataato- 

Jiif  nallim.it  Ftnup'iaf.  an«I  tn  dWaln 
i  ilni»  fnr  tb^  n'-r«-jsjtr\  IiivrsiK'iiihtn 
ftf  IH»  niejnH  lor  re^lULlng  tlie  loal 
Intiiiairy  I 


AMEfilGiii'  UNITY ifrvf.""  "* 


Ion  ot  a  bMl. 

Tbfl-attttBdM  n[  Cbr  Pmideat  waa 


Inntmrat  af  Tba  TlBTtf 
OivrraiMant  ^anraiirra,  a»*  mxtn 
!  mura  dotblfuV   The  Tlmea.  wbidi 
!  ihrnuKbut't  bat  ad«oc«l«d  %  R*>*«n»> 
Inant  aglitidy  as  tba  Miy  way  MU 
.  adnlti  today  Itai  tar  Um  Um  bei&B 
■  n  ffas-nad«  tht  coal  aMOK  hrdnstry 
"parasitic"  upon  tbe  taxpiurar  whlcb 
!  means  upoa  other  ladvs*ri<8 
'    Tl»r  Daily  Telcjtra^h,  refirrsenUaj 
Mti*     Motif  rata    CotiiervrftlTM,  de- 
jMTih^ji   ibp   peace   pnfcbanrt   sa,  .  . 
t-Wmib  paylflR  loi   lojavoH  b^lnKllTlV 
|ilNii|»rd  at  fHira  ln>o  s  '    ptete  conl  t*^ 
-  .>4>i*k  M-  -tfralopod ' , 


1  dkselaaad  stm-^  Iwd  coaterrnl  bar* 
■■mi  R.  mmen  IK  I  rft«»r- 

Of  Iba  riOQw  Bpprnprtatlona 


]lr.  L  R.  Rowp  at  ]«Nlftiite 

]Mlt|tI<    Kliti^i^lltrUnietlti     UeAmlt^  *Ho  »<lroc«ied  »  rrduc- 

'  MSM  of  mailhinrn  Kiirtax  rates  Iron 
40  per  c*«t  to  IS  |p«r  tenu  a  cai  M 
tba  aonMal  tafiaw  «■>  rata  aaa 
abolitiw  ar  tba  aabrte.  titi  and  nam 
•  rer)D«OQs  lan^  Mr   Maddfo  pr*- 
WII  IJA-MSTOWN.  Mats..  Aug.  i— i  »    wirfftii    of  r-lti-OPO.OnO 

Atneri'jin  "jBcuriaa"  «o  everywbare  In  i  "W**  bjaranaWa  tor  ux  rcducUoaa 
sci'h  Amcrtoi.  Hr  Lm  &  Raam|at_tta  «tad»  1  tbta  awbl  fmm 
dircnnr  Af  tba  Paa-AawffcsB  unia>,i^na  Mft-ant  MtaMa  aK  tba 
leibitbf  •«tMt aC na Cbtbfej l^iiMiiiit.  »itb  Owmt  w  Pappar 

ifoa  11.  T^P*#'  *  »«nttK  from  INKaayMabla.  .as 


tif  riililir.O|»iiiioii 
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liftfi'rON   M(>XOA\.  AOCrST  r,  Jfe.V.\l>L  W  l!  NO  J10 


•  »-n..*.\*rii  Ki*tTi*»\ 


•la*  cuet*  «  Cbfv 


lC0DIF10AT10^jiF%at'«  RIGHT  WiOi^the  Movies 

^'^JJL^J'?!^?.l't''Ai<'<-A  Olid  Sc/loo/  f<ymj  the  Sext  Great  Step  in 

ADUHBSATED.  Om  llMm,  l^am,  l*d>i»r» 


I'k'MMajitH  to  Be  rinirflivM 
Kqiialinrtiaii  Vum 
■Ml  JnMiM  Mbm 

^T«W\T»\  FOR 


Ttn  •»  lA#  taff  a/  •  fm««  af  strrm  arttflrj  «A(/b  JMew        mfpt^nnf  | 
^Bi<^  •*  l4r  MatfwilMa  ae^rw  a|  l4»  aMipa  ^MfMfF  Mdwiry.  j 

NBW  VOm,  Aa«.  a-Tba  mdlbB  |riciar»  taMf it  fknwfb  »«  wairal 
•rsashatlBa  la  ICcw  Torb  niy  notburlara  Tbr  rbrbdfcM  Hi-biu^  ISmvnr 
to  ioak*  the  fotlawMit  nuiramil  or  bx  aiiMndt  and  inifollons  o»  the 
laiporinni  qncHllna  af  RtM*  fur  une  ovIkI'Ic  ihv  tbaater  I 

Tn  'hlnh  af  <h«  mutton  plr-iure  iiKlnHlry  kk  >iij>pKl"e  (h*  amtii^- ' 
rarnt   lIcK    Imt   at   wtllhtK  tti   iKimrr  'I"  •■ull   fniiii       >iDi>lhm>aPK  and 
cbun  bra.  vwild  br  Ilka,  ililiiktnit  nf  tbe  |iriiitliiit  |iri-*>i  an  xrlnilhis  oat  | 

wwtabyrtimMBwubiiisintlUlsiito  bman  iba  4Miiaii«tari*»frwb.i  i 

I  ..„..,...  ,. ,,  ""inmitw  A  laet  nf  drflaite  kiio«1e<lce 

II  baa  rHardeil  itmicmiit  In  the  p;iii.  I 
ISIm  wnMfl  i.i,ln.i:.WInc  i-X|i.  rl.nrnr.  [ 
•  wm  belSK  <  arrt*<l  «.n  M  ih-  lncfu»- ' 
~  •  l*Hl«K««l<  at..!  ralisloas 

f*  vmmtUUlr  IMWP  Ib^j 
%Ha«rMI  Ibttp" 
^  Mr* 


JMMTlSHCAIilNET 
I S  TO  E  X  i'  LA  1 X 

ITS  COAL  i*tturv 

l.jlH'Uil  ailtl  Llliiil   hit  lie*. 

'  A!<()«iiNHih*iNPHr  TtuwH- 


iLaborKenounccs  Thud  Parln  s 
j      Resumes  ISonpartibau  Policy 

I  Federal tt^n  Aiiuouncca  Kclurn  to  Old  I'laii  uf  ^ii|i|Mirl- 
10^  Tboac  CanMmeK  Who  .Show  irviii|raih< 
VMi  Camr-  oT  VutlBrrp 


!.ll\)R>N  \»z  tfTlip  DiinajiH'linK 
ILirtiAHtrn'^ry  r«e«|  |Ms  wea^  l«  the 
tlrhsie  wiiteh  la  ibtad  lor  Thnrsdsy 
wk'-M  ihe  UovermntM  la  to  be  c»lh4 
■(li>>it  in  tictrnd  Ha  aeltlenirnt*nf  Iba 
ro"  aanftit  diKputP  The  crfttclinu  It 
,^B«*rr  conca  frniri  att  Bbv^^ 
ar« 

-"vOeorae 


W'ASIII.VUTpX,  AiU  S  -Id  M.r  'iiiiK 
to  fit  former  r""o 
partissnshia  >>  political  a4lio«  itH- 
Awcrlcn  PederaiJoo  of  I4*hi  baa 
nerved  nonce  thrnnitb  Ma  etcratlTr 
■conncfl  ibsl  no  "tbtrd  parly"  movr- 
nettl  may.  rfnjnt  upoa  11m  support  tn 
itatiua  ranMigaa:  tbat  barins  dab- 
i|M  lb  Ml  fba  mm  ■(  9^ 
ni^-*^l«tM.  «  baa  ymraai  la 


U\MM  riM  aark  lo  iBHril  tbtrd  fMI» 

iiKtVfnient*  Tk«  al»t<Win  b»  Ibe 
'  KiefiitivA  i.nanHI  k»M 

"In  •  oD'lutKnff  all  nnn-partlKSa 
poliiM-al  i^ampatcas.  lb*  Aiaerban 
rnlcnflMi  ad  l^ar  ar«  mmmm 
eoBlral  a  itbin  u«elf  nf  f  b«  deii<wa» 
fo  be  mmlc  aart  Ihr  prorcAu*  li»  I'e 
r»l1(ce>|  Th*'  e>erml»-e  rcnjwil.j 
hotrever  lietl«rvra  iliat  11  •'hmitij  ai  > 
revi  ibr  Mpport  tbat  !■  ftv-idy  skM 
li}>  ant  craap  thai  baa  (qr  ba  innaar 
OMC  ar  Iba  —a  aaiwwia 

*wHtM-r»«> 


KEAD^  TO  AID 
UKY  CRlSAbE 

liMlHsiriA  lAiilppi  Jack 

Mm(  e     nf     I'fWllililHrKt     (  luef 

llah  Iii4wr>mifiit  ••( 


r>««f4r  Umm 

wAiqinetfr 
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The  French  Govermnent  graciously  would.  ''SaM- 
Gene"  was  done  into  cftUuloid  ki  salons,  chiunbers  and 
gardena.at  Fontainebleau  and  Compeigne  that  had  ncYer 
ccnintettaiiced  a  camera  before,  with  many  of  tihe  idea* 
tical  Napoleonic  reUcs  as  wops,  under  the  eye  of 
French  Ministry  of  Art.  Official  Paris,  when  given  a 
preview  of  the  i>icturey  registered  its  feelmgs  by  decting 
the  American  girl  who  was  its  star,  as  well  as  the  sce- 
nario ^iter,  io  the  Academy. 

Official  Itafy  hals  still,  more  recently  answered  the 
Metro<*Gohiwyn  Company's  appeal  in  the  interests  of 
accuracy  by  supervistng  the  filmmg  of  "Ben  Hur."  Crown 
Prince  Umberto  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  "lot'' 
outside  of  Rome  where  Circus  Maximus  was  reproduced 
on  the  original  scale.  Thft  King  lent  his  celebrated 
Palazzo  Boboli  at  Florence,  with  its  300*year-old 
cypresses  for  the  Grove  of  Italian  shrdlu  shrdl  11  An 
international  acquamtance  with  the  League  of  NstioM, 
one  might  suppose^was  necessary  for  .the  prompt  fusil-* 
ing  to  Rome  of  scores  of  ebony  "slaves"  from  Nubia^ 
hundreds  of  pure-bred  horses  from  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
flocks  of  camels  and  dromedaries  from  Tripoli,  and  lOr 
000  costumes,  made  iq»  ftma  designs  of  Camillio  Inno- 
centi,  from  Germny. 

Italian  professors  ransacked  libraries  and  archives  m 
order  that  Lew  Wallace's  drama  of  the  time  of  JesiM, 
in  its  translation  into  a  medium  of  wlueh  Lew  Wallaee 
never  even  dreamed,  might  become  an  accurate  and  price* 
less  reflection  of  the  maimers  and  ideals  of  the  people 
of  the  first  Christian  century  as  well  as  of  the  kistwit 
spots  in  which  the  drama  is  kid. 

Italy  had  had  K^vious  ta^rience  with  the  efforts  of 
an  American  producer  to  attain  verisimilitude.  When 
Hall  Caine's  'The  Eternal  City''  was  to  be  filmed  in 
Rome,  communicatim  with  the  Italian  Government  WM 
opened  through  the  central  office  of  the  picture  indfOfiry 
in  New  York,  and  the  Italian  Ambassador  sat  often 
with  Will  H,  Hays  in  completing  the  arrangements.  The 
old  story  was  brought  up  to  date,  with  the  Faseisti 
swinging  triumphantqr  through  its  concluding  reels^  and 
when  the  final  scenes  had  been  "shot"  and  assembled 
Premier  Mussolini  attached  to  the  picture  his  official 
and  enthusiastic  commendation^ 

Mexican  Trade  Reiam«d 

A  scmiewhat  different  adventare  in  statecraft  fell  to 
the  Hays  office  when  in  1923  the  Mexican  Government 
placed  an  embargo  on  all  American  films.  The  central 
pteture  office  sent  a  representative  to  President  Obre- 
gon.  The  Mexican  people,  it  was  learned,  had  taken 
offense  at  so  often  seemg  a  Mexican  depicted  as  a 
villain.  The  representative  remained  in  Mexico  City 
for  months,  was  made  familiar  with  and  reflected  back 
to  his  industry  the  gentility  of  better  class  Mexican  Itfe, 
the  prpducers  learned  their  lessoui  the  embargo  was 
lifted,  and  today  Mexico  is  once  more  a  hcs^  Goosiuner 
of  American  pictures. 

The  feelings  of  a  foreign  government  concerning  a 
book  or  play  which  it  may  have  found  humiliating  to 
the  nation  are  now  ascertained  before  such  a  book  or 
play  is  filmed.  There  appeared  recently  a  new  novel 
of  the  ''Madame  Butterfly*'  type  and  the  picture  rigbte 
were  offered  to  the  producers.  Through  the  Japanese 
Embassy  at  Washington  it  was  learned  that  the  Japanese* 
Government  would  be  pleased  if  the  institution  of  the 
"hired  wife/'  conspicuously  featured  in  the  book,  were 
not  advertised  upon  tiie  intetaatiottal  screens.  The  pic- 
ture rights  of  the  new  novel  are  accordingly  going  beg- 
ging. The  publisher  is  reported  as  having  exclaimed 
in  his  disappointment  that  if  he  had  known  that  he  was 
to  be  deprived  of  his  expected  fat  picture  returns  he 
would  not  have  published  the  book. 


Sometimes  it  is  a  foregn  author,  rather  than  a  foreign 
government  whose  guiding  suggestions  are  requested. 
Thus,  Rafael  Sabatini  has  lent  the  fruits  of  his  research 
to  the  filming  of  his  historical  novels,  Conan  Doyle  put 
ideas  and  titles  into  the  scenario  of  his  fanciful  'The 
Lost  World,"  and  Sir  James  M.  Barrie  picked  the  chief 

Slayer  for  his  "Peter  Pan''  and  helped  internationalize 
is  whimsical  fantasy  of  youth  so  that  it  might  grip 
Bu6nos  Aires  and  Peking  as  readily  as  it  gripped 
London. 

Flags  Hoisted  for  All 

In  fact,  by  filming  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of  the 
pirate  ship  of  Peter  Pan  by  Captain  Hook  and  the  run- 
ning up  of  Peter's  flag  a  score  of  times,  with  the  use  of 
a  different  flag  each  time,  the  children  of  one  country 
after  another  are  now  taking  Peter  to  their  hearts  as- 
sured by  the  glimpse  of  their  familiar  national  banner 
that  the  triumphant  fairy  boy  is,  as  they  suspected  all  the 
time,  their  very  own. 

In  attempting  to  maintain  pleasant  international  rela- 
tions and  meet  international  demands,  the  picture  indus- 
try believe  it  has  solved  the  real  secret — something  be- 
yond costly  investitures — of  the  great  vogue  of  Ameri- 
can pictures  throughout  the  world,  America  is  a  young 
country.  Americans  have  not  been  disillusioned.  The 
gloomy  and  unhappy  ending,  however  much  it  may  find 
to  justify  itself  in  life,  is  not  welcomed  in  American 
instruments  of  entertainment.  Neither,  apparently,  is  it 
the  preferred  entertainment  of  the  sadly  wise,  but  still 
heart-hungry  Old  World.  In  some  countries,  Ameri- 
can pictures,  with  their  cheerful  outlook  on  life  and  their 
easy  confidence  that  all  problems  are  reducible  to  happi- 
ness, have  been  seized  upon  as  though  they  brought 
some  new  and  better  religion. 

Movie  «  Pwuut  Pwdor 

To  avoid  giving  offense  to  other  nations  that  enjoy 
»»d  buy  American  pictures — ^that  has  been  the  primary 
motive  in  the  setting  up  of  complicated  machinery  in  the 
American  picture  industry;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the 
total  fruition  that  is  to  be  expected.  America  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hays,  on  the  road  to  a  constructive 
accomplishment  with  relation  to  other  countries  that  is 
of  almost  immeasurable  importance. 

^  do  not  believe  I  am  too  enthusiastic  or  too  vision- 
ary/' declares  Mr.  Hays,  "when  I  say  that  the  motion 
picture  may  be — ^probably  will  be — the  greatest  instru- 
ment humanity  has  yet  known  for  the  bringing  about  of 
better  understandings  between  man  and  man,  between 
group  and  group,  and  between  nation  and  nation.  When 
we  know  one  another,  we  do  not  hate  one  another.  When 
we  do  not  hate,  we  do  not  nuke  war.  Wars — and  lesser 
conflicts— :are  caused  because  groups  and  peoples  do  not 
understand  each  other's  ideas  and  beliefs,  each  other's 
backgrounds  and  ambitions.  Wefe  all  these  things 
clear,  there  would  be  no  hatred,  no  bitterness,  and  no 
war. 

'The  motion  picttnre  knows  no  barrier  of  distance. 
We  are  apt  to  loirfc  upon  the  distant  group  or  nation  as 
suuietlnng  different  from  ourselves  and  therefore  as 
inifdiML  The  .aMtimi  ^cture  knows  no  tmrrmr  of 
language.  We  are  apt  to  regard  those  who  do  not 
speak  our  own  tongue  as  different  and  inimical.  But  a 
few  ^usand  feet  of  celluloid  film  in  a  metal  ocmtainer 
can  be  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage which  everycme  understands,  dvtlined  or  savage— 
the  language  of  pictitrts.  Undo:  the  benign  influence 
a  familiarity  with  one  anotiier,.  no  matter  where  we  may 
dwell  or  how  we  may  speak,  the  world  is  bound  to 
grow  better,  I  believe,  and  this  is  one  6f  my  greatest 
hopes  for  the  motion  picture.'' 


SATURDAY  MORNING  MOTION  PIC- 
TURE SHOWS  FOR  CHILDREN  LEAV- 
ENING  AMERICA'S   SOCIAL  LIFE 

— —  f    III   I  — —  I  "  I     I  —^^1— 

NEW  YORK,  July  31— After  many  months  af  ex« 
perimentation,  observation,  and  comparison,  the  movie 

makers  are  about  to  announce  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  solution  for  the  big  problem  of  the  motion  picture 
and  the  child.  This  means  that  an  answer  is  to  be  of- 
fered to  one  of  the  most  persistently  baffling  puzzles 
that  has  beset  the  pathway  of  the  industry. 

Would  it  ever  again  be  possible,  countless  persons 
have  been  asking,  to  place  the  juvenile  before  the  screen 
in  such  a  way  that  only  reflections  of  good  could  come 
to  him.  And  to  this  question  many  parents  and  the  laws 
of  several  states  have  been  answering,  "Nol  You  must 
leave  the  child  out  of  it  altogether."  But  the  child  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  left  out  of  the  picture  consid- 
eration, for  a  reason  that  was  sound  under  any  code  of 
law.   The  film  was  his  by  priority  of  rights* 

The  motion  picture,  as  recent  history  records,  began 
with  the  child.  The  fir^t  pictures  were  toys.  They  were 
crazily-skipping  shadows  made  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  youngster  willing  to  part  with  his  nickel.  That 
the  "store  show"  developed  into  a  new  and  marvelous 
kind  of  a  theatre  and  that  the  flidcering  antics  of  clowns 
settled  into  a  veritable  imaging  of  the  deeds  and  emotions 
of  human  life  was  no  fault  of  the  ever-faithful  and. 
nonplussed  youngster. 

Saturday  Moniing  Movies 
The  insistence  of  parents  and  guardians  that  the 
movie  hsni  becc^e  a  new  bugaboo  art  that  wcmld  de- 
bauch the  child's  morals  and  incite  him  to  crime  could 
never  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  his  elders  had  come 
in  to  crowd  ham  out  of  his  chair.  The  protest  he  set 
up  was  due  to  continue  with  vigor  until  somehow  and 
sometime  a  way  was  found  to  bring  him  back  into  his 
own. 

Saturday  M<Mrning  Movies  is  the  new  discovery— or 
the  new  i»ventk>ii — ^khat  is  esi^ected  to  accompli^  tl» 
complete  and  entirely  joyous  restoration.  The  youngsters 
of  the  country  will  learn  all  about  this  new  institution 
as  soon  as  their  summer  vacation  is  over.  When  the  fall 
term  of  acN>ol  has  begim  the  local  welfare  aod  recrea* 
tional  organizations  in  communities  all  over  the  United 
States  will  authentically  spread  the  news  that  on  Sat- 
urday morning  between  10:30  sharp  and  noon  there  will 
be  shown  at  this  or  that  neighbwhood  picture  theatre 
for  the  youthfully  fair  sum  of  one  idhat  a^ovie  program 
that  will  make  a  fellow  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  seat  with 
excitement,  then  roll  back  into  it  with  laughter^  and  that 
won't. leave  a  single  speck  of  dirt  in  lus  eye. 

The*  QOiuKtidfts  which  have  brought  the  indtistry  to 


this  step  may  be  summarized  thus:  A  survey  made  some 
time  ago  by  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distribu- 
tors of  Amoica,  showed  that  children  ccmiposed  12>4 
per  cent  of  the  national  picture  theatre  attendance, 
while  75  per  cent  of  the  pictures  in  circulation  were  not 
strictly  speaking,  suited  to  the  child.  Parents  who  took 
th^  children  into  a  tiieatre  and  shared  their  delight  in 
'^Peter  Pan''  might  return  with  them  to  the  same 
theatre  on  another  night  only  to  witness  a  picture  that 
brought  unhappiness  and  regret. 

Pictoret  for  the  Fattuly 

Various  expedients  were  tried  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
adjustment.  Theatre  managers  sometimes  stood  at  the 
box  office  to  announce  to  parents  who  arrived  with  their 
offspring  that  the  picture  being  shown  inside  was  not 
suitable  for  children.  Oddly  enough,  this  well-meant 
suggestion  was  often  received  with  disfavor;  the  parent 
resented  having  a  stranger  tell  him  what  his  child 
should  or  should  not  see.  Some  theatres  advertised 
themselves  as  strictly  ''fsunil/'  theatres  and  endelv<MFed 
to  pick  pictures  that  were  free  of  anything  that  might 
offend.  Other  houses  tried  to  run  "family"  oicture:^ 
during  the  last  half  of  the  week  and  other  pictures  dur- 
ing the  first  half.  Many  thea^  owners  were  honestly 
endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  people  and  to  do  what  they 
regarded  as  their  civic  duty;  but  none  of  the  plans 
worked  out  satisfactorily. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  the  picture  producers  at 
last  concluded,  demanded  either  that  they  must  produce 
all  their  pictures  for  boys  and  girls,  which  would  spell 
commercial  disaster,  or  that  they  must  find  a  way  of 
sif  tii^  children  out  of  the  audiences  of  grown-ups  which 
were  witnessing  things  childrem  would  not  appredate  and 
would  not  understand. 

Thus,  Saturday  Morning  Movies  have  been  brought 
into  being.  They  sound  simple,  but  they  are  in  reality 
a  laboratory  development  that  has  been  three  thoughtful 
years  in  attaining  a  satisfactory  degree  of  excellence. 
During  all  this  time  the  motion-picture  industry,  through 
its  central  organization,  headed  by  Will  H.  Hays,  has 
been  worldng  out  programs  and  qtnetly  trying  them  <m 
representative  audiences  of  boys  and  girls  in  scores  of 
theatres  located  all  the  way  from  Portland,  Me,,  south- 
ward to  Jacksonville,  Fku,  and  from  New  York  west- 
ward to  Cindanati,  0« 

Children's  Wishes  Heeded 
Originally  certain  standards  were  adopted  which  must 
never  be  violated^  but  4bey<md  that  the  pathway  of  the 
big  experiment  has  been  gmded  by  the  expressed  Vkes 
and  dislikes,  preferences  and  prejudices  of  the  children 
themselves.  Up  to  this  time  no  new  pictures  have  been 
spedatly  prochKced  for  the  juvenile  programs,  but  the 
fihn  storage  vaults  of  practically  all  the  producers  have 
been  opened  for  the  yielding  up  of  whatever  of  treasure 
they  might  contain.  Whenever  a  picture  was  found 
which  in  the  main  was  sati^actory  it  was  made  to  meet 
the  ftttt  reqiairements  by  eliminating  slow^  iridcm  or 


questionable  scenes,  by  amending  the  titles,  and  some- 
times by  changing  the  whole  motivation  of  a  story  by 
expert  rearrangement  of  the  scenes  and  clever  conjuring 
with  the  title  sheets. 

The  showing  of  the  trial  programs  brought  out  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  modern  child.  The  boys 
and  girls  in  the  audiences  were  between  6  and  16  years 
of  age,  the  vast  majority  of  them  being  between  8  and 
12;  but  at  no  age,  so  far  as  the  observers  could  discover, 
was  there  any  interest  in  or  toleration  of  namb]M[»amby 
or  goody-goody  stuff.  To  win  approval  a  picture  story 
must  have  positive  qualities.  The  hero  might  carry  off 
his  lady,  but  he  must  be  quick  about  it  when  the  mo- 
ment came  and  hot  waste  precious  footage  with  such 
stuff  as  a  kiss.  Sacrifice  and  manly  or  maidenly  adven- 
ture proved  to  be  the  finest  things,  and  the  hero  or 
hermne  must  snap  off  about  the  bu^ness  in  hand  with- 
out too  much  mooning  over  what  was  to  be  or  what 
hfid  been  done. 

The  pictures  as  found  in  the  film  vaults  were  from 
six  to  nine  reels  in  length,  and  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  reducing  them  to  the  five-reel  length  allowed  for 
these  programs,  since  the  alert  young  audience  can 
follow  the  action  from  a  mere  suggestion  of  something 
that  their  slow  elders  would  have  to  have  spun  out  for 
them  through  many  yards  of  celluloid.  The  example  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  features  illustrates 
how  motivation  may  be'  changed  by  adjusting  the  scenes 
and  writing  in  new  titles* 

Cmema  Biogiam  Furnished 

In  the  original  picture  a  bad  boy  becomes  a  good  boy, 
wins  renown  as  a  baseball  player,,  and  in  his  great  crisis 
dares  to  do  the  right  thing  because  of  his  love  for  a  girL 
In  the  rearranged  version  the  ball  player  becomes  the 
100  per  cent  hero  of  a  certain  lad  who  is  always  tagging 
his  heels  in  the  scenes,  and  in  the  crisis  he  does  the  big 
right  thing  in  order  to  preserve  the  ideal  that  is  in  this 
boy's  thought 

With  a  five-reel  feature  go  a  two-reel  comedy — a  good 
dean  comedy  is  the  prime  favorite  of  all — and  a  one- 
reel  scenic*  travel  or  aninuil  picture.  The  eight  reels  are 
sent  in  a  spedal  metal  container,  and  the  exhibitor 
signs  a  contract  to  run  at  these  showings  nothing  that 
does  not  come  to  him  in  this  container.  The  prints  are 
all  specially  made  on  fre^  film  and  thus  are  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  theatre  owner  is  reconciled  by  the  low  uniform 
admission  price  of  10  cents  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts.  It  is  hoped  that  over  a 
three-year  period  a  slight  profit  will  accrue  to  the  pro- 
ducers in  order  that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  produce 
pictures  specially  for  these  Saturday  audiences  of  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  felt  that  the  industry  can  afford  to  do 
much  to  win  the  good  will  of  these  growing  ones  who, 
all  in  good  time»  will  become  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
picture  houses. 


Illustrations  of  Success 

In  cities  like  Jacksonville^  Atlanta,  Cincinnati  and  in 

Rochester,  the  first  showings  were  attended  by  small, 
doubtful  audiences  of  children  accompanied  by  doubtful 
parents  and  teachers;  but  presently  the  quality  of  the 
show  and  the  aim  of  the  undertaking  captured  everybody 
and  the  attendance  became  so  great  that  some  theatres 
had  to  hold  two  morning  showings  to  accommodate  the 
waiting  crowds.  Street  car  companies  co-operated  by 
issuing  special  car  tickets  on  lines  reaching  the  theatre. 
One  theatre  manager  offered  a  free  admission  ticket  to 
every  pupil  in  his  town's  public  schools  averaging  above 
90  in  three  studies  for  a  month,  and  2,000  pupils  brought 
him  report  cards  that  captured  the  prize.  The  delighted 
teachers  said  it  was  the  honor  of  qualifying,  rather  than 
the  saving  of  a  dime,  that  inspired  their  scholars. 

In  several  towns  the  theatre  managers  have  suddenly 
found 'themselves  transformed  into  heroes  by  their  new 
morning  audiences  who  are  grateful  for  the  happiness 
that  has  come  to  them.  One  manager  won  a  substan- 
tial prize  offered  by  a  producing  company  to  the  theatre 
showing  the  nearest  perfect  score  on  attendance  because 
the  youngsters  learned  that  the  contest  was  on  and 
went  out  and  forced  everybody  they  knew  to  attend  the 
theatre  of  their  favorite  manager.  It  is  only  right  to 
add  that  the  prize  was  used  to  give  the  children  the 
best  picnic  they  had  ever  heard  of.  The  youthful  audi- 
-  ences  were  quick  to  wish  to  have  a  hand  in  the  shows. 
Thus  the  seating  and  policing  are  nearly  always  handled 
by  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  and  young  musicians 
often  show  their  skill  as  soloists  between  reels.  One 
theatre  has  developed  a  full  orchestra  of  juvenile  play- 
ers for  these  occasions. 

l^tlranasm  Bzpressed 

Saturday  Morning  Movies,  as  guided  in  their  develop- 
ment by  the  children  themselves  and  often  varying 
radically  from  the  preconceived  ideas  of  interested  elders, 
have  satisfied  and  convinced  the  officials  of  organizations 
that  had  complained  vigorously  that  motion  pictures 
were  responsible  for  lax  conduct,  weakened  morals  and 
the  oversophistication  of  children;  and  these  officials  ex- 
press themselves  with  enthusiasm  regarding  the  year's 
supply  of  programs  which  are  now  going  into  the  special 
metal  cans  and  which  will  be  put  in  motion  all  over  the 
country  this  fall  as  rapidly  as  Saturday  Morning  Movies 
can  be  initiated  as  a  regular  institution  in  one  Community 
after  another. 

The  picture  industry  believes  that  in  thus  amply  and 
happily  providing  for  the  children,  it  will  free  the  screen 
from  unjust  embarrassment  and  hampering  responsibili- 
ties. In  the  view  of  the  leaders,  salacious  and  immoral 
pictures  will  have  to  fade  from  the  screen,  even  with 
no  children  at  all  in  the  audiences,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  wholesome-minded  persons,  who  compose  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  picture  attendance,  are  demonstrating 
that  they  do  not  want  them. 

But  with  the  children  out  of  the  consideration,  the  pic- 
ture producers  may  work  with  freedom,  restrained  only 
by  good  taste,  in  picturing  the  problems  and  the  situa- 
tions which  come  into  the  existence  of  the  mature  man 
and  woman — those  crises  the  successful  coping  with 
which  lend  both  the  drama  and  the  glory  to  human  life. 


CINEMA  THEATRES  DOING  MUCH 
FOR  THE  CAUSE  OF  GOOD  MUSIC 

IN  AMERICA 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  1— Walter  Damrosch,  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  entered  the 
Rialto  motion  picture  theatre  in  Times  Square  one  day, 
listened  to  the  overture  and  the  incidental  picture  music 
being  rendered  under  the  baton  of  Dr.  Hugo  Riesenfeld. 
and  exclaimed,  "That  man  is  building  new  audiences  for 
mel" 

Mr.  Damrosch  was  quick  to  see  that  the  thmg  gomg 
on  in  the  Rialto  Theatre  and  in  other  picture  theatres  all 
over  the  country,  must  inevitably  leave  its  impress  upon 
the  people.  But  even  Mr.  Damrosch  would  probably  be 
surprised  by  certain  facts  and  figures  now  coming  to 
light  which  show  the  extent  to  which  the  movies  have 
developed  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  great 
music. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  discovered  that  there  are  now 
about  twice  as  many  regular  symphony  organizations  m 
the  United  States  as  there  were  when,  some  10  or  more 
years  ago,  the  motion  picture  began  to  invest  itself  with 
music  of  the  highest  class.  In  the  season  lately  closed 
the  symphomes  are  said  to  have  established  records  un- 
known before  in  the  matter  of  total  attendance.  From 
the  summer  parks  where  bands  and  orchestras  are  now 
giving  open-air  concerts  comes  extraordinary  confirma- 
tion of  how  much  the  public  really  knows. 

Memory  Contests 

The  facts  are  developed  through  "memory  contests." 
Parts  of  100  compositions,  largely  serious  music  and 
classical  music,  are  played  and  each  member  of  the  au- 
dience is  asked  to  write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  names 
and  composers  of  as  many  as  he  is  able  to  recognize. 
The  results,  as  in  some  similar  contests  held  last  sum- 
mer, have  shown  a  wide  participation  and  a  familiarity 
that  outran  all  expectations  of  the  committees  m  charge, 
and  the  explanation  they  gave  is,  "The  movies  have  edu- 
cated the  people." 

In  New  York  City,  where  picture  theatres  first  con-, 
ceived  the  idea  of  enlarging  their  orchestras  and  under- 
taking good  music,  some  figures  are  available  that  mdi- 
cate  at  a  glance  what  the  development  has  been.  In 
1915  the  local  musicians'  union  had  about  6,000  mem- 
bers; today  more  than  12,000  musicians  hold  cards. 
Ten  years  ago  50  organists  were  included  in  the  union; 
now  there  are  seven  times  that  number.  In  the  previous 
year  a  good  orchestra  man  could  earn  $40  or  $45  a  week; 
now  the  minimum  wage  in  first-run  Broadway  picture 
houses  is  $80  a  week,  and  $65  in  the  lesser  houses.  Many 
orchestra  men  on  Broadway  earn  $125,  while  a  consid- 
erable nwnber  of  organists  who  are  solo  performers 


have  no  difiSculty  in  drawing  $300  or  $500  a  week.  These 
high  salaries  for  organists  arc  quiU  common  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  the  middle  west.  A  few  organists 
are  paid  twice  as  much.  The  other  cities  reflect,  m 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  what  has  come  to  pass  m  New 
York.  Important  publishing  houses  have  sprung  up 
which  do  nothing  but  supply  the  picture  Uieaircs  with 
their  music 

Started  on  Broadway  ^ 
The  music  development  in  the  movies  which  has 
come  to  mean  so  much  in  a  commercial  way,  as  well 
as  in  the  promotion  of  the  people's  knowledge^  began, 
naturaUy,  on  Broadway,  and  its  steps,  as  Dr.  Hugo 
Riesenfeld  is  able  to  trace  them,  are  an  ^''^^^ 
commentary  on  the  response  of  human  beings  to  a  good 
influence  persistentiy  exerted.  When  this  musical  path- 
finder set  out  to  see  what  could  be  accomphshed,  he 
realized  that  if  at  any  time  he  ceased  to  cater  to  the 
masses  successfully  the  theatres  for  whidi  he  was  re- 
sponsible would  cease  to  thrive. 

His  confidence  in  his  undertaking  was  inspired  by  a 
feeling  that  the  voice  of  moods  and  emotions  which 
could  not  come  from  the  characters  on  the  screen  could 
and  should  come  with  widest  range  from  the  orchestra. 
At  that  time  the  intermezzo  from  "Cavalleria  Rusticana 
was  the  EifiEel  Tower  of  the  average  Pi<^^.^Jf.„^"^^^!i" 
knowledge.  About  equally  safe  were  the  "Wilh^  TeU 
overture  and  Verdi's  "Anvil  Chorus."   The  whole  r^ 
of  OflEenbach,  Rubenstein,  Johann  Strauss,  Greigg,  Vic- 
tor Herbert  and  Sousa  was  covered  over  and  over  again 
in  the  special  numbers  before  the  conductor  was  em- 
boldened to  lead  away  to  Puccini,  Handel.  Massenet, 
Wagner  and  Beethoven. 

The  audience  foUowed  with  approval--there  could  be 
no  mistaking  that-and  so  eventually  it  was  swept  on  to 
Tschaikowsky,  Borodin,  Liszt,  Dukas  and  Richard 
Strauss.  The  conductor  never  ceased  to  bear  in  mmd 
that  the  movie  theatre  inherits  a  Uttle  of  the  spirit  oi 
vaudeville  and  that  its  audience  is  fond  of  a  more  super- 
ficial and  more  accentuated  interpretetion  than  would 
be  expected  at  a  symphony  concert. 

Bdneatioa  or  Afvnaatiaa 
Although  music  was  absolute,  it  often  became  ^escnp- 
tivc  to  a  point  where  it  was  emotion  expressed  m  rhythm 
and  melody.  FeeUng  his  way  and  never  sacrificing  con- 
tact with  his  audience  to  a  desire  to  go  forward  swiftly, 
the  director-conductor  saw  the  thne  come  when  he  ooiUd 
give  his  hearers  practically  any  serious  selection  he 
chose  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  accorded  en- 
thusiastic appreciation.  ^ 

The  music  played  as  incidental  to  the  pictures  them- 
selves developed  correspondingly.  From  **Hearts  and 
Flowers**  and  orchestrations  of  Ught  piano  pieces  the 
tone  was  lifted  until  the  emotions  of  the  actors  on  the 
screen  were  being  expressed  by  the  better  grade  of 
music.  As  scenes  switched  abrupUy,  so  must  the  music 
employed  in  interpretation;  but  die  mle  was  followed  ot 
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ncv^r  mi^tre^tiixg  a  symphony;  uiUeai  there  was  room 
lor  tiM  eaployniMit  of  an  MUkt  mo¥eni«iit  without 
dMmgt  or  omiMioii,  somolMiit  elie  wm  oMd.  Tke  mutie 
of  RMmrd  Strauss^  Bloch,  Mous^orgsky  and  Stravinsky, 
as  illustrative  of  moods,  came  to  be  trcqueutly  heard. 

Tlie  introduetioii  of  talented  singers  who  sang  high 
class  selectkms  was  instantly  socoessftil  with  the  movie 
audience.  In  other  days  the  limited  number  of  opera 
conipauies,  conq^rts,  festivals  and  oratorios  offered  the 
only  OMKMrtuntties.  It  is  pointed  out,  too,  that  in  the 
movie  theatre,  wMi  ^  invaluable  contact  with  an  audi- 
ence three  times  a  day.  the  young  artist  develops  far 
more  rapidly  and  certainly  than  under  the  old  order. 

Smtaamismeat  OvercoiM 

So-called  stage-fright  is  quickly  and  effectually  over- 
come. More  than  a  few  singers  who  rose  in  the  movie 
theatres  of  Broadway  have  contrived  to  progress  on 
merit  down  ihe  street  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
The  general  use  of  vocalists  in  first-run  houses  has  built 
up  a  wide  and  highly-appreciated  new  field  for  vocal  art 
in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  {ffequency  with  which  ^  best  music 
is  now  heard  in  many  New  York  moving  picture  thea- 
tres, symphony  concerts  and  latterly  on  the  radio,  the 
Broadway  movie  audience  gave  signs  some  months  ago 
that  it  was  nearing  the  point  of  satiety.  The  big  over- 
tures were  greeted  with  less  enthusiasm  than  formerly. 
This  suggested  the  necessity  of  somehow  varying  the 
musical  fare.  Hugo  Riesenfdd  met  the  dsknand  in  the 
three  Broadway  houses  over  which  he  presides  with  a 
new  institution  which  has  become  known  as  "Riesen- 
feld's  clasical  jazz."  Big  compositions  were  given  a 
treatment  that  met  the  current  hunger  for  ^har{4y- 
accentuated  music,  hut  a  digrnfied  cloak  was  cost  around 
them.  Broadway  has  revealed  in  this  new  fare  and 
other  conductors,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
inspired  to  similar  effwts  of  their  own. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  composers  noted  the  enthu- 
siasm for  good  music  and  began  to  consider  the  com- 
posing of  original  music  for  important  new  pictures. 
This  has  been  done  successft^y  by  Victor  Herbert, 
Deems  Taylor,  Qurles  Wakefield  Cadmao,  Morthner 
Wilson,  Joseph  Briel,  Frederick  Converse,  Victor  Schert- 
zinger  and  others.  They  write  the  score  for  the  picture 
much  as  they  would  write  the  score  for  an  opera.  A 
genuine  novelty  came  to  Broadway  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  picture  version  of  the  extravagant  ^'Beggar  on 
Horseback."  The  accompanying  music  written  by  Hugo 
Riesenfeld  has  been  described  as  the  first  jazz  grand 
open. 

New  Organ  Developed 

As  interesting  and  epochal  as  the  development  of 
movie  orchestras  and  movie  orchestral  music  has  been 
the  development  of  an  entirely  new  musical  instrument, 
the  organ.    The  theatre  organ  can  hardly  be  called  a 

pipe  organ  at  all.   It  utilizes  the  basic  idea  of  air  through 


pipes,  but  its  goal  is  a  different  one  from  that  of  the 
older  ecclesiastical  instrument   On  a  chureli  organ  a 

ntilitary  marcAi  or  a  Sousa  march  would  be  heavy  and 
cumbersome;  on  the  theatre  organ  either  has  as  much 
sprigbtUness  as  an  orchestra  could  give.  The  theatre 
organ  has  a  snappy  attadc,  capable  of  catduiig  any 
rhythm,  and  its  range  of  expresston,  imttation  and  pure 
entertainment  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  man 
or  woman  seated  at  its  console.  An  instrument  with 
the  very  latest  improvements,  cosdng  np  to  f/S^OOO  or 
$80,000,  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  modem  movie  show 
and  one  of  the  first  equipment  items  to  be  considered 
for  every  new  movie  theatre.  That  these  organs  may 
be  played  with  the  sldtt  which  is  now  esei y  mWue  de- 
manded, a  new  and  highly  paid  profession  has  come  into 
existence. 

The  music  library  of  every  high-class  picture  theatre 
is  an  important  and  expensive  department,  eontaining 

all  the  greatest  works  of  musical  literature,  symphonies, 
operas  and  songs.  From  these  the  opening  number  of  a 
program  is  selected,  usually  with  reference  to  what  the 
feature  picture  is  to  be.  To  hidUtate  tlie  scormg  of  a 
picture  there  is  a  very  extensive  tabulation  of  music 
under  various  moods.  The  scorer,  running  the  picture 
on  a  small  screen  set  up  in  the  library,  comes  to  a  scene 
where  some  well-defined  emotion  dominates  and  by 
merely  reaching  for  this  portfolio  or  that  one  he  can 
open  to  an  assortment  of  the  compositions  illustrative  of 
that  emotion.  Often  he  chooses  something  from  the  very 
number  that  was  plasred  by  the  stwfio  orchestra  when 
that  scene  was  being  filmed.  Any  scoring  of  a  picture 
that  does  not  add  at  least  10  per  cent  to  the  picture's 
interest  and  impressiveness  is  regarded  as  a  failure.  In 
the  cases  of  certain  distinguished  picture  succeMes  the 
eloquent  score  has  even  received  as  much  credk  as  the 
film  itself. 

Aids  to  Musical  Edocation 
A  corps  of  highly  effkient  conductors  commanding  a 

veritable  army  of  efficient  orchestra  players  throughout 
the  country's  15,000  picture  theatres  is  engaged  during 
every  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  year  in  advancing 
the  higher  musical  education  of  the  masses.  Unques- 
tionably, the  phonograph,  the  more  recent  radio  and  the 
player  piano  have  contributed  substantially  to  the  gen- 
eral result,  but  the  major  praise  is  accorded  to  the  movie 
theatres  wherein  50,000,000  people  sit  every  wede  while* 
during  a  two-hour  show  or<^estra  and  organ  regale 
them  with  something  of  the  world's  lightest  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  world's  best 

'To  the  motion  picture  theatre,'*  declared  Mrs.  Marx 
E.  Obendorfer,  chairman  of  the  music  divisimi  of  the 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  who  has  made 
a  careful  and  expert  study  of  this  subject,  ''must  be 
given  the  credit  for  having  swept  away  the  barriers  that 
were  responsible  for  the  false  isolation  of  good  music 
in  America  and  for  havinix  helped  the  people  to  come 
into  their  riglitful  inheritance  from  the  musical  masters 
of  all  time." 
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CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  FILMS  THE 
NEXT  GREAT  STEP  IN  THE  MOTION 
PICTURE  INDUSTRY 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  3— The  motioa  pictiire  industry, 
through  its  central  organization  in  New  York  City,  au- 
thorizes The  Christian  Science  Monitor  to  make  the 
following  fltattfocnt  ol  its  attitude  and  intentions  on  the 
important  question  of  films  for  use  outside  the  theatre: 

*'To  think  of  the  motion  picture  industry'  as  supl)ly-- 
ing  the  amusement  field,  but  as  willing  to  ignore  the 
call  f rom  sdioolhouses  and  churches  would  be  like  thinks 
ing  of  the  printing  press  as  grinding  out  novels  by  the 
million  but  as  willing  to  ignore  the  demand  for  text  books 
and  Bibles.  A  lack  of  definite  knowledge  has  retarded  pro- 
ip-ess  in  the  past.  Sincere  and  painstaking  experiments, 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  industry,  are  eix|>ected  to 
lead  to  the  production  of  pedagogic  and  religious  fihns 
that  will  completely  serve  the  two  great  fields  that 
await  theiii.'' 

Twenty-nine  Years  <rf  Pictures 

This  is  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  existence  of 
motion  pictures,  and  during  mo§t  of  those  years  count- 
less educatioiial  and  religious  lead^s  have  proclaimed 
their  discovery  of  the  film  as  potentially  the  greatest 
teacher  in  the  world.  The  truth  is,  the  discovery  could 
be  made  by  any  modest  explorer  who  realized  that  the 
quickest  and  surest  of  the  perceive  senses  operates 
through  the  eye.  But  just  how  to  get  the  great  teacher 
onto  the  job  has  been  a  vast  and  involved  problem. 
Determined  pioneers,  almost  invariably  outside  the  ranks 
of  regular  picture  producers,  have  undertaken  again 
and  again  to  sotre  tiias  problem.  They  liave  given  <^ 
their  thought  and  their  enthusiasm  without  stint.  They 
have  raised  and  expended  probably  $15,000,000.  And 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  schools  and  the 
churchee  wefe  Gfying  mcMre  loudly  than  ever  €or  films. 
The  net  result  of  all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made 
was  to  emphasize  but  in  no  appreciable  measiu*e  to 
supply  their  need& 

Industry  Takes  Hold 

Then  the  industry  itself  took  hold.  A  leader  among 
the  producers  whose  foresight  often  has  been  confirmed 
by  developments,  had  declared  publicly  that  the  com- 
bined educational  and  church  fields  were  at  least  100 
times  as  large  as  the  amusement  field;  in  fact,  he  had 
prophesied  that  ultimately  the  relative  importance  of 
the  four  distinct  film  fields  might  be  established  thus: 
Pedagogic  films,  religious  films,  amusement  films,  indus- 
trial films.  Some  picture  men  agreed  with  these  sharply 
defined  classifications  but  were  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  expert  knowledge  of  how  to  make  amuse- 
ment films  did  not  qualify  them  beyond  the  point  of  the 


mere  mechanics  to  make  suitable  films  for  schools  and 
churches.  Through  the  cttitral  body  ol  the  industry  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  Federal  Coun* 
cil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  were  asked — and 
quickly  consented — to  give  their  co-operation  in  finding 
the  right  way.  ' 

The  church  films  undertaking  is  first  to  be  ready  with 
a  report  on  what  may  be  regarded  as  specific  "labora- 
tory tests."  During  a  period  of  10  weeks  just  ended, 
10  one-reel  films  have  been  shown  in  10  selected  churches 
of  various  Protestant  denominations  located  within  a 
radius  of  150  miles  of  New  York  City.  The  showings, 
of  one  reel  each»  were  usually,  made  at  the  regular  Sun^ 
day  evening  service,  although  in  some  instances  the 
exhibitions  became  a  part  of  the  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  meeting.  The  reels  without  exception  depicted 
historical  Biblical  narratives,  such  as  the  >story  of 
Joseph,  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  The  subjects  were  se- 
lected after  examining  hundreds  of  reels  originally 
made  for  one  purpose  or  another.  The  films,  printed 
on  non-inflammable  stock,  were  re-edited  and  enriched 
by  the  introduction  of  animated  maps,  dates  and  facts 
that  would  make  more  complete  the  vivid  depiction  of 
the  familiar  narrative.  Each  reel  provided  the  minister 
of  the  church  with  an  impressive  visual  text,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  tlie  edubttion  was  foUowed  by  a 
tafic  or  a  sermon. 

Deep  Interest  Aroused 

The  primvy  test  was  to  be,  naturally,  <^  the  congre- 
gation's interest,  and  that  the  interest  aroused  was  deep 
and  immediate  was  evidenced  by  the  attendance.  The 
first  showing  was  made  to  the  unwarned  normal  congre* 
gation,  but  aonounc^oient  was  noade  thsA  another  film 
would  be  shown  at  the  same  service  a  week  later.  At 
the  second  showing  the  increase  in  attendance  was 
noticeable,  and  at  the  third  or  fourth  showing,  in  most 
of  the  10  churches,  the  coas^egation  had  doubled.  A 
further  measure  of  the  interest  were  the  expressions  of 
the  pleasure  and  profit  that  had  been  derived.  Attend- 
ants, and  even  the  ministers,  declared  that  the  films  had 
had  the  effect  <d  giving  familiar  Old  Testament  narra- 
tives not  only  slurp  definiticui  in  tiieir  thought,  but  a 
new  and  living  significance.  Old  and  young  members 
of  the  congregation  told  how  they  would  like  to  see 
church  pictures  expanded,  expressing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  observers  who  were  stationed  in  each  church,  the 
precise  manner  in  which  they  felt  religrious  teaching  by 
pictures  might  be  brought  closest  to  them  and  their 
families. 

.  The  experiment  involving  the  10  churches  was  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and 
Distributors  of  America,  and  the  Harmon  Foundation 
and  William  £.  Harmon  was  so  impressed  with  the  re- 
suhs  that  he  has  subscribed  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  several  short  pictures  on  religious  subjects 
along  Hues  that  crystaUized  from  the  expressions  of 
many  persons.  These  productions  will  be  used  to  carry 


still  further  the  experimental  work  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  arrive  at  a  film  form  that  will  be  of  the  most  genuine 
service  in  the  work  of  the  150,000  Protestant  churches 
in  the  United  States. 

Reason  for  Failure 
The  investigation  of  the  two  new  fields  thus  far  has 
forced  upon  the  investigators  the  conclusion  that  films 
produced  for  schools  and  churches  in  the  past  have  failed 
because,  primarily,  they  were  not  shaped  for  the  school 
or  the  church  alone.  Generally  the  producer  has  hoped 
for  a  financial  return  from  the  flourishing  picture  theatre 
before  sending  his  picture  on  its  educational  mission,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  give  the  production  the  necessary  dra- 
matic value  for  the  theatre  the  educational  value  has 
been  minimized  or  distorted.  Pictures  with  a  dual  inten- 
tion have  been  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  and  usually  have 
failed  both  in  and  out  of  the  theatre.  To  succeed  dra- 
matically a  picture  must  be  a  more  or  less  involved 
human  narrative;  to  succeed  educationally,  the  investi- 
gators now  know  a  picture  must  be  a  simple  exposition 
of  fact,  divested  in  the  main  of  the  play  of  human  voli- 
tion or  emotion.  Thus  the  conviction  is  born  that  photo- 
dramas  are  not  and  never  can  be  for  the  schoolhouse  or 
the  church;  that  producers  of  educational  pictures  can- 
not be  recruited  from  the  amusement  picture  studios 
but  must  be  selected  and  trained  quite  independently, 
and  that  they  must  forswear  from  the  very  outset  any 
hope  of  having  their  productions  shown  in  the  picture 
theatres. 

With  these  fundamental  distinctions  made  clear,  the 
serious-minded  men  and  women  who  are  making  investi- 
gations are  glimpsing  an  era  of  possible  accomplishment 
that  is  fairly  bewildering  as  to  scope  and  importance. 
A  summary  of  the  elements  may  be  given  thus:  There 
are  275,000  schoolhouses  in  the  United  States,  contain- 
ing more  than  1,000,000  schoolrooms.  Every  room  is  a 
potential  picture  theatre  ready  for  business.  It  is  fur- 
nished, warmed  and  lighted.  The  upkeep  is  already  pro- 
vided. The  teacher  is  the  house-manager;  the  audience 
is  ordered  to  attend.  A  cheap  projector  and  a  $10 
screen  must  be  added,  and  then,  it  is  emphatically  con- 
tended, the  education  of  the  young  by  means  of  motion 
pictures  may  proceed  with  a  swiftness  and  a  thorough- 
ness never  conceived  in  any  traditional  school  system. 

The  prospective  teaching  methods  are  revolutionary. 
History  and  geography,  for  instance,  would  be  taught 
simuhaneously.  When  Columbus  is  seen  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  two  subjects  is 
equally  advanced.  The  dramatic  method  might  be  to 
skip  Columbus  across  the  sea  to  his  more  interesting 
triumph,  but  the  quiet  educational  method  is  to  hold 
him  on  the  water  so  relentlessly  that  the  youthful 
mind  will  grasp  the  wonder  and  majesty  of  so  gigantic 
an  undertaking  with  so  trivial  an  equipment.  And  when 
the  youth  realizes  how  frail  was  the  Santa  Maria,  there 
may  be  a  swift  transition  to  an  airplane  crossing  the 
ocean  between  sunrise  and  sunset  to  give  him  the 
measure  of  human  orogress  that  has  come  in  400  years. 

As  starthng  perhaps  as  any  other  sweeping  advance  in 
this  age  is  what  is  regarded  as  the  second  step  ahead. 
For  a  time  visual  education  will  be  by  means  of  non- 
inflammable  films  stored  in  the  schoolhouse  vault  and 
projected  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  will  come  the  era, 
already  anticipated  with  assurance,  when  the  pictures, 


accompanied  by  the  human  voice,  will  be  carried  to  the 
schoolroom  screen  over  the  radio.  The  "telorama- 
phone"  of  the  inventor,  C.  Francis  Jenkins,  already  per- 
forms this  dual  function  and  awaits  only  the  period  of 
usage  necessary  to  perfect  it  for  its  place  in  the  educa- 
tional process.  Its  installation  in  the  schoolhoiise  is 
expected  to  go  far  toward  solving  the  old  problem  of 
the  scarcity  of  capable  educators.  With  ether  waves 
to  carry  his  message  along  with  the  animated  scenes 
upon  which  he  comments,  one  truly  effideot  instructor 
may  function  in  scores  of  schoolrooms  simtdtaneously. 
The  country  school  instantly  shares  tiie  advantages  of 
the  city  school  and  the  chief  requirement  in  each  of  the 
schoolrooms  will  be  for  a  monitor  to  adjust  the  receiv- 
mg  apparatus  and  to  keep  the  children  in  order. 

• 

Educator  Ever  Available 

The  coming  of  pedagogic  films,  declare  those  who 
are  giving  the  subject  earnest  attention,  will  mean  that 
education  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  schoolroom, 
nor  to  persons  of  school  age.  Pedagogic  films,  dealing 
with  any  branch  of  knowledge,  and  including  primary 
and  advanced  courses  in  each  subject,  will  be  as  avail- 
able for  the  home  as  f9r  the  school.  Any  adult  who  ia 
willing  to  devote  an  hour  of  his  evening  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind  may  carry  his  schooling  as  far  as  he 
likes.  The  pleasant  prospect  is  presented  of  how,  in 
^  the  near  future,  countless  families  in  modest  American 
homes  may  linger  about  the  table  after  the  evening  meal 
to  absorb,  with  the  table  cloth  as  a  background,  an  un- 
folding chapter  of  the  enlightenment  and  the  wonders  of 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  knowledge  is  power,  and 
with  pedagogic  pictures  promising  to  make  education  a 
matter  not  of  school  years,  but  of  a  lifetime,  there  would 
appear  to  be  the  liveliest  hope  for  the  civilization  of  a 
few  generations  ahead. 

The  Worid  Speeded  Up 

Visual  education  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  of  the 
times.  The  fact  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  world 
took  to  rubber  tires  the  whole  of  human  life  was 
speeded  up.  For  the  child  of  today  to  embrace  his  full 
opportunities  and  to  make  the  progress  that  is  possible 
for  him,  it  is  asserted  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
more  subjects  ^an  ever  before  and  a  more  tiioroagh 
knowledge  of  each  of  those  subjects.  Even  the  slightest 
experiment  shows  that  the  most  acctuate  and  most 
lasting  impressions  are  instantaneously  imparted  by  the 
pictures.  Every  tsrpe  of  the  child  mind  takes  naturally 
and  avidly  to  a  textbook  that  is  written  on  fims. 

Out  of  the  path-finding  that  is  going  forward  prac- 
tical develo(»nents  may  be  expected  in  doe  time.  Any 
announcement  of  the  first  steps  that  will  be  taken  in 
schoolrooms  generally  would  be  premature,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  for  one  to  whom  the  theories  and  plans  of 
the  central  office  have  been  explained  to  believe  that 
the  picture  industry  has  realized  its  definite  responsi- 
bility and  has  set  out  to  fulfill  it.  There  may  be  little 
financial  profit  in  pedagogic  or  religious  films  for  some 
time  to  come;  in  fact,  the  cost  of  the  slip-and-try-over 
that  may  be  necessary  before  the  school  and  the  church 
are  placed  on  the  ideal  screen  road  may  be  very  high 
indeed.  But  motion  pictures  are  more  than  a  business; 
they  are  an  art,  and  art  .should,  and  usually  does,  seek 
its  cultural  ahead  of  its  financial  reward.  In  the  end 
the  great  undertaking  will  pay,  of  course,  .even  in  dollars 
and  cents,  for  in  becoming  the  youth's  sdioolteacher  and 
moral  preceptor,  the  motion  picture  becomes,  to  an 
even  greater  degree  than  now,  an  abiding  and  smtispen- 
sable  influence  in  his  life. 
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